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Just Among Ourselves 


T gives the writer much pleasure to call the attention of all our 
| readers to the book, “Autobiography of Rev. Josiah Goodman 
Bishop, D. D.,” that is just off the press. This book is brimful 
of interesting facts concerning the life and works of this great 
man of God whose name every member of the Christian Church 
should love and revere because of the long, faithful, untiring, 
and unselfish life lived among us and the great service rendered 
the Christian Church. It was the writer’s privilege to spend 
more than two years working with Dr. Bishop, as he was known, 
which enabled us to get a close-up view of this great life whose 
heart was filled with love for his God and all mankind. To know 
him was to love him. 


This book has, we trust, already been purchased by many 
of our readers and should find a place not only in the library of 
every minister of the Christian Church, but in the homes of 
many, very many, of our laity. 


Born to a life of hardship, in the early pioneer days which 
would have proven a handicap for life to many, he rose by 
strenuous effort and the help of God to a place of prominence 
and trust among the men of his time and accomplished a mighty 
work in the interests of his church and his God. 


The book tells in his own words in a most fascinating way 
the life of this great and noble man whose long, busy life was 
mightily used of God for the upbuilding of his Kingdom. 


Send at once for a copy of the book and you will be delighted. 


Price $1.25, postpaid. 
A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 


Address your orders to: The Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 
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nual session in the Albion Church October 20 and 21, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
G. HALLOWELL, Secretary. 
South Brewer, Maine. 


PASTOR WANTED 
The Dewittville Christian Church will be without a 
pastor after September 1, and would like to secure 


one for the next year. 


Hartfield, New York. 


Georce F, LEEt. 


The York Corner Christian Church is in need of a 
pastor, a man somewhere from thirty-five to fifty-five 
years old, one that can interest young people. We 
have a nice church building and parsonage with 
eight rooms and bath, running water, electric lights, 
dry air furnace, also garage. 

WILLIs G. MOULTON, Clerk. 

York Village, Maine. 


The First Christian Church at Newton, Illinois, is 
in need of a pastor for the coming year. Would 
like at least one-half or three-fourths time. Other 
work could probably be secured near by. 

Anyone interested please write to Elmer Scott, 
Church Clerk, Newton, Illinois. 


YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


The York and Cumberland Christian Conference 
will hold its eighty-first annual session with the Necrth 
Saco Christian Church, commencing Friday, October 
2, 1925, and continuing over the following Sunday. 

Rev. Mr. Rideout is the pastor, R. R., North Saco, 
Maine. W. G. MOULTON, Secretary. 

York Village, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninetieth annual session of the Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts Conference will be held at the 
Pottersville, Mass., Christian Church, beginning Tues- 
day, September 29, at ten a. m., and continuing 
through Thursday p. m., October 1. Note that it is 
a three-day session instead of two, as usual. 

A fine program has been prepared. Let us have 
every church represented, 

H. RuSSELL CLEM, President, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Eva H. CHASE, Secretary, 
Providence, I. 


SOUTHERN WABASH CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and sixth annual session of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Conference will 
meet with the Porterville Christian Church October 6, 
at two p. m., and continue until over Friday, October 
9. Porterville is located about nine miles north and 
west of Robinson, Illinois. Those coming on the 
train will get off at Robinson, and will be met there. 

A program is being prepared. It is hoped that 
all the ministers of the conference and the delegates be 
present at all sessions. 

Visitors are welcome. There are ten trains daily, 
four on the Illinois Central R. R., and six on the 
Cc. C. C. and St. L. R. R. 

ALVIN O. JAcoBs, President. 
Olney, Illinois. 
I. H. PLuNKeEtt, Secretary. 
Palestine, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The eighty-eighth annual session of the North- 
western Ohio Christian Conference will convene with 
the Spencerville Christian Church, Spencerville, Ohio, 
on Thursday evening, September 24, 1925, at 7:30 
p. m., and continue over Sunday, September 27. 

A strong program has been prepared. It is to be 
hoped that all ministers and a full delegation of all 
the churches will be present at the first session, and 
remain until conference closes. 

Busses leave Lima for Spencerville from the North- 
east corner of the Public Square in Lima on the even 
hours. Leave Spencerville for Lima on the odd hours, 
7:00 a. m. till 5:00 p. m. 

Erie Railroad: Trains arrive from east—4:25 a. m., 
12:12 p. m., 6:56 p. m., from west—4:00 a, m., 9:15 
a. m., 4:00 p. m. 

Lodging and breakfast will be furnished free in the 
homes. Dinner and supper will be served in the base- 
ment of the church by the Ladies’ Aid society. Din- 
ner, 35 cents; supper, 25 cents. 

For any further information, write the pastor, Rev. 
J. A, Albright, Spencerville, Ohio. 

J. C. DEREMER, President, 


Britton, Michigan. 
G. W. Fo.rz, Secretary, 
Harrod, Ohio. 





Union Theo. Seminary 
& Broadway (Fnd) Oct 25 


Rally Day Suggestions No. 2 


OPEN-DOOR RE-OPENING 
INVITATION 


For re-opening or post vacation return to 


Church and Sunday-school. 


























A novel folder mailing card with a tuck 
which closes the doors. The doors will 
not stay closed, however, for the recipient 
of this novelty will follow the bent of his 
curiosity and quickly open them. When this 
is done, a friendly and beautifully illustrated 
invitation to resume attendance will be 
found on the inside. 

Printed in red and brown. 

Size folded, 314x514 in. 

Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY CUT-OUT TOP 


SOUVENIR 
For Everybody 


This cut shows the two sides of the top 
in reduced size. The full size is 3 x 2 inches. 
A unique and pretty Greeting Souvenir 
designed to stimulate interest of the member 
in the fundamentals of Sunday-school pros- 


perity. 


Printed in snappy red and black on stiff 


cardboard with string attached. 
Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


LIBERTY LINE PROMOTION 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 752 


These are produced in soft tints by the very 
best improved process which gives beauty and 
quality that satisfies the most refined taste. 

Illustrated with reproductions of famous paint- 
ings on the life of the Master and the finest grade 
of art stock is used. 


No. 750. Cradle Roll Membership Certificate. 

No. 751. Cradle Roll Promotion Certificate. 

No. 752. Beginners Promotion Certificate. 

No. 753. Primary Promotion Certificate. 

No. 754. Junior Promotion Certificate. 

No. 755. Intermediate Promotion Certificate. 
Price, 40 cents per dozen. 


RALLY DAY PROGRAMS 
Rally for Righteousness 


Here is a timely service and one that will 
please music lovers. Rally for Righteousness 
is a really helpful and attractive service. It 
contains many features that provide impres- 
sive lessons for the schools that use this 
service. 


Price, 55c the dozen; $4.00 the hundred. 


To the Work 


While this service is one of former years, 
it still continues to be one of our best sellers. 
It provides for a complete order of service 
and when properly rendered is sure to please 
every one present. If you have not yet used 
this service in your school, let us persuade 
you to try it this year. We are sure you 


will be delighted. 


Prices, single copy, 5c; 55c the dozen, 
$3.10 the hundred, postpaid. 


Recitations and Dialogues 


Ideal Dialogues, Paper Covers, 30c;Board 50c 
Paramount Sunday-school Recitations 

e ¢€ da. 
Recitations and Dialogues, Priest No. 1____50c 
Recitations and Dialogues, Priest No. 2__.75¢ 
Exercises and Recitations for Rally Day____15c 
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Beginning “A World-wide Gathering” 


By Rev. F. G. Coffin, D. D, 







THBOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Vy Ww yor® 


IT IS GREAT! 


T is great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
And to fight for man and God. 








O, it seams the face and it tries the brain; 
It strains the arm till one’s friend is Pain, 
In the fight for man and God. 
But it’s great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
And to fight for man and God. =f 
—Cleland McAfee. 
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About Folks and Things 


Beginning in this issue is a series of ar- 
ticles from the pen of Dr. F. G. Coffin, 
which we are very anxious to have every 
reader of The Herald follow carefully. Dr. 
and Mrs. Coffin have just returned to their 
home at Albany, Missouri, from a visit to 
Europe where they were the special repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Church at the 
great Conference on Life and Work at 
Stockholm. It would be hard to overesti- 
mate the importance of this Conference, not 
so much because of anything that it accom- 
plished as because of the significant fact 
that from all over the world were gathered 
representatives of so many churches and 
denominations in the interest of unifying 
the forces of Christ behind the projects of 
the Kingdom. Our readers cannot afford 
to be ignorant of such a gathering, and we 
are happy to furnish them with so able 
presentation of it as Dr. Coffin gives. We 
hope that you will help to interest your 
friends also. P 


Rev. C. C. Ryan, one of our former pas- 
tors who'for some years has been working 
with the United Brethren Church, has just 
accepted a call to our church at Richmond, 
Virginia—recently vacated by Dr. W. T. 
Walters—where he will begin his work Oc- 
tober 1. 

The Christian Temple of the Eel River 
Conference, at Winona Lake, Indiana, shel- 
tered its first wedding service during the 
last conference in the marriage of Miss 
Mildred Gay and Mr. Dale Anglin of the 
Millwood Church by their pastor, Rev. J. 
M. Hartman. 

The New Jersey Christian Conference, of 
which Rev. W. H. Hainer is the president, 
will meet with the church at Sweet Valley, 
Pennsylvania, October 16-18. Rev. Rolland 
C. Updyke is the pastor of the church. A 
splendid program is in preparation and a 
large attendance is desired. 

Dr. E. E. Bennett informs us that Rev. 
H. Vernon Winter, one of our well-known 
ministers, formerly of Mound Valley, Kan- 
sas, has become the pastor of the church at 
Haubstadt, Indiana, having begun his labors 
there September 138, at the close of the 
Southern Indiana Conference, which was 
held at this church. 

Rev. Llewellyn C. Fletcher, who recently 
completed his postgraduate course at the 
Yale Divinity School, has just accepted the 
church at Dewittville, New York, where he 
will succeed Rev. N. W. Crowell, of whose 
resignation we spoke last week. Brother 
Fletcher has been busy this summer at 
Roxbury, Vermont, from which point he will 
go to take up this new work at once. 

The first steps in organizing a Young 
People’s Congress in the Southern Wabash 
Illinois Conference were taken on Sunday, 
September 13, at a young people’s rally at 
the Pleasant Valley Church, Rev. Paul 
Piersall pastor. Dorsey Kirk was elected 
temporary chairman and Vera Miller secre- 


tary. A committee was also appointed to 
arrange for a meeting sometime during the 
conference year. - 

Mrs. Mary Kelley, of Troy, Ohio, passed 
away on September 12 at the Coleman Hos- 
pital, where she underwent an operation. 
It was in Mrs. Kelley’s home that Miss Olive 
Williams had made her home just previous 
to her going to the Aged Ministers’ Home 
at Lakemont, New York, this summer. Mrs. 
Kelley was a very fine Christian woman and 
rendered splendid service for her Master in 
many ways. 

Rev. J. E. Everingham has just resigned 
his work with the Second Church of Kittery 
and Rye, New Hampshire, after a pastorate 
of four years with marked success. After 
forty years of continuous service, Brother 
Everingham feels the need of relaxation 
and so will spend the winter in Florida be- 
fore resuming active work again. We are 
hoping that he may be quickly rejuvenated 
and that some pastorate may soon claim his 
services. 

Rev. J. Elliott Epright writes us that he 
has resigned the work at Milford, New Jer- 
sey, and that this leaves “a delightful field” 
for some competent pastor. He has greatly 
enjoyed this people and under his leader- 
ship the church has been remodeled, with 
new pipe organ, interior and exterior dec- 
orating, new pews, new walks, and other 
improvements to the cost of about $15,000; 
and the membership has been increased dur- 
ing these four years over fifty percent. 

The Miami Ohio Conference, just closed, 
admitted to its membership Rev. J. B. 
Speaker, from the Illinois Conference, who 
comes to take charge of Crown Point, Day- 
ton; Rev. A. B. Thornburg, of the Eastern 
Indiana Conference, who comes to _ take 
charge of Campbellstown; and Rev. John 
Hampden and Rev. M. C. Wiseley, both of 
the Eastern Indiana Conference. Rev. 
Frank Thomas, now in Yale Divinity School, 
was ordained. Mrs. Flora Stanford, of Twin 
Chapel, was also given a letter of endorse- 
ment and: commendation for the mission 
work which she is doing in Dayton. 

Millwood, of the Eel River Conference, 
Rev. J. M. Hartman pastor, had a memor- 
able day on the fourth Sunday of August, 
it being the dedication of their remodeled 
building. The morning sermon was by 
Rev. J. B. Fisher and the evening sermon 
by Rev. Hiley Baker, both ex-pastors. The 
afternoon sermon and dedication service 
was by Rev. R. W. Page, with the dedica- 
tion prayer by the pastor. The improve- 
ments cost $4,000; and Brother Page in a 
short time raised $1,685 to meet the $1,200 
of outstanding indebtedness. The new 
building gives this church in the open coun- 
try an excellent equipment. 

Our veteran friend, Rev. Mrs. A. S. K. 
Burton, of Fennville, Michigan, true to her 
long time and sacrificial devotion to the 
cause of the Christian Church, has just sent 
in a generous offering to be divided between 
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the various departments of the work, as her 
way of participating in the “Great Rally 
Day,” September 27. And true to her fine 
spirit, she asks that her church, Lee Chapel, 


. of the Western Michigan and Northern In- 


diana Conference, be given credit for this 
amount. Our aged sister is weakened in 
body but strong and beautiful of spirit and 
alertly interested in the.progress of the 
Kingdom. ; 

The Eel River Conference at its session 
just closed appointed Rev. R. W. Page, 
Judge O. W. Whitelock, and Rev. Samuel 
Frantz, committee to investigate and de- 
termine the advisability of establishing a 
church at Fort Wayne, Indiana. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that this committee be 
assisted in gathering data. It is anxious 
to have the name and address of every mem- 
ber of the Christian Church which has 
moved into that city. Pastors and others 


‘should at once send the name of every such 


party of whom they know to the commit- 
tee, and may address their communication 
to Judge Whitelock, Huntington, Indiana. 

Rev. E. M. Carter, of Wadley, Alabama, 
a graduate of Elon College, has just been 
elected as the Financial Secretary of Beth- 
lehem College and will take up his work at 
once and press the matter of raising at 
least $5,000 for the running expenses of 
this school and funds for the erection of an 
Administration Building. Brother Carter 
has been in pastoral work for several years 
and very successful in winning converts 
and building churches. He was one of the 
leading promoters of Bethlehem College 
and has been earnestly active in all of its 
financial drives, so he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the needs and skilled in the 
methods of the work. We join President 
S. L. Beougher in asking for him the ready 
welcome and the generous co-operation of 
our people to whom he may come. 


The Eastern Indiana Conference which 
met last week with the church at Farmland 
was unusually well attended and gave one 
the impression of force and enthusiasm. 
No conference in our denomination, so far 
as we know, has made as great an advance- 
ment in organization and tone and vision 
as has this conference during the past twen- 
ty years. Under the unusually fife and 
sweet-spirited leadership of its president, 
Rev. Max Shafer, and his corps of officers, 
the conference has gone forward in a splen- 
did way and is still planning larger things 
for the future. It has raised its confer- 
ence fund from ten cents to fifty cents per 
member, it has laid emphasis upon a higher 
type of ministry and better pastorates, and 
it has created an esprit de corps that far 
excels its former spirit of co-operation and 
brotherhood. We may well be proud of it 
and its work. The program this year was 
of a high order, a number of outside speak- 
ers lending assistance. Among them was 
Rev. H. G. Rowe, of the Indiana State Sun- 
day School Association, Professor Ernest D. 
Gilbert, of Defiance, Rev. Edwin B. Flory, 
of Dayton, Foreign Mission Secretary Min- 
ton, and the editor. 
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The Underlying Fact in Prohibition Enforcement 


into the public press and to public attention with 

special emphasis by a report of a survey which the 
Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches has just released to the press. This 
work was conducted under the supervision of Mr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, the Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, whose studies in other subjects and well-balanced 
statements on many phases of social development have 
earned for him a well-merited reputation as a careful in- 
vestigator. Mr. Johnson is a prohibitionist both through 
his broad sympathies and his conviction that the riddance 
of the liquor traffic would be of great social benefit. So 
that Christian people may be assured of the fine motive 
which prompted this investigation by him and his depart- 
ment. But we want earnestly to caution readers of the 
daily press not to be misled by the quotations which they 
will see therein from this report. The report itself is a 
long one, much longer than most newspapers will use. 
As is necessary in such a study it presents both the fav- 
orable and the unfavorable facts. In trying to arrive at 
the exact benefits of prohibition, it attempts to analyze 
statistics honestly, and hence frequently balances one set 
of facts against another. Consequently the document is 
one that can be easily used as wet propaganda by the sim- 
ple process of quoting from it only those passages which 
seem to favor that side of the question. Undoubtedly 
this will be done by the wet periodicals throughout the 
land. Already we have seen brief quotations from it 
which entirely misrepresented its findings and which will 
be sure to prejudice people against the Federal Council 
of Churches if such misleading quotations are taken to be 
the real sentiment of this great church body. The Federal 
Council will be fortunate if this document bearing its 
name is not continually garbled and misquoted in a way 
that will prejudice the public mind both against the pres- 
ent benefits of prohibition, as poorly enforced as it is, 
and also against the Council itself for seeming to have 
taken that side of the liquor question. 


PACE will not permit us to go into a detailed study 
of the report. It would be easy to point out certain 
facts which do not seem to have been given due considera- 
tion, as for instance the tremendous tendencies towards 
crime which the low movie picture is having upon the 
youth of our land and which began its real fruitage al- 
most simultaneously with the inauguration of prohibition. 
It would also be easy to point out from other surveys 
findings which indicate an entirely different evaluation 
of prohibition, as for instance the questionnaire sent out 
by the Manufacturers’ Record Publishing Company, of 


T i whole question of prohibition is being brought 


which we spoke in our issue of August 27 as compared 
to the findings of this report from a less representative 
number of business men. And still another and decidedly 
important fact, the significance of which is not empha- 
sized in this report, is the undeniable truth that in the 
great majority of towns and country places everywhere 
there has been an unmistakable improvement through 
prohibition. The report deals almost entirely with a few 
big cities, and its questionnaires were to city people. We 
have no doubt whatever that the findings would have been 
decidedly different if the survey had been made in the 
great rural and town districts where prohibition is ac- 
cepted as a settled fact and where the people have been 
more determined upon enforcement and where the poli- 
ticians and police have not been so guilty of connivance 
with criminals. There is law violation in smaller places, 
all too much of it; but the violators are looked upon as 
criminals and scapegraces and are not touted for social 
and political advancement because of their defiance of the 
law as they have been in some of our wet cities. As we 
have said before, our cities are only now reaping the 
seed they were sowing. They have played fast and loose 
with crime, they have laughed at prohibition, and they 
have acted as if it were of no consequence that great num- 
bers of their citizens were flouting the law of the land. 
And it has been amazing how little most of the great 
religious leaders and educators and editors of these cities 
have had to say against such criminality and in behalf of 
prohibition. If the law has failed because public opinion 
has been against it, these leaders in our cities have in 
most part done mighty little and said mighty little to 
change public opinion. We know of no outstanding polit- 
ical leader in New York, for instance, that has been half 
as outspoken for the law as Governor Smith has against 
it, nor any prominent educator there that has been nearly 
as fervent for prohibition as President Butler has been 
against it. 


ND this brings us to the crux of the whole situation. 
We do not find in Mr. Johnson’s report a single fact 
reflecting against the principle of prohibition. The only 
question raised by it is the possibility of prohibition en- 
forcement. The one outstanding thing of the report 
seems to be the finding that when first enacted the prohi- 
bition law was generally accepted and fairly well obeyed ; 
but that almost immediately the deteriorating processes 
set in which have led to a very general disregard of the 
law and the quite common feeling in some sections that 
the law is a farce and that people may feel free to violate 
it without any conscientious scruples whatever. In this 
the report is undoubtedly quite correct. Our nation seems 
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now to have been brought to what Mr. Johnson calls a “show down” 
on the prohibition law—whether or not prohibition is to be en- 
forced or whether this provision in our Constitution is to be nulli- 
fied. To this question there can be only one answer. Whoever 
doubts that prohibition can be and will be enforced misjudges the 
American people and misreads the processes of God. Once adopted 
great moral reforms dare never again be deliberately thrown into 
the discard. It may take decades or even generations to perfect 
them, but the moral consciousness of Christian people will hang 
and must hang onto them with undefeatable determination. Who- 
ever suggests that the prohibition law be either repealed or nullified 
is proposing an unthinkable retreat. The one great underlying 
fact of prohibition is that it outlaws the liquor business. Any sort 
of legislative concession, such as the permission of light wines 
and beers, immediately gives legal standing and respectability to 
the whole infernal traffic and introduces a legalized and legally re- 
spectable liquor element into our social, political, and economic life 
again. This would give it an immeasurable advantage for evil 
over its present status. Now the liquor dealer wherever found is 
a criminal. He is a fugitive from justice, and he must do his dirt 
under cover and always with fear in his heart. Now the liquor 
proponent is out of class everywhere but New York and a few 
other wet spots, and cannot circulate to any great extent in re- 
spectable society. As we have often pointed out, there is no com- 
parison whatever between the standing and the influence, socially, 
politically, commercially, of the old-time proud, haughty brewer 
who had legal standing and legal respéctability in the economic 
and political life of the city, and the hunted, despised bootlegger 
of today—despised by the very men of wealth and standing who 
patronize him. And for this reason if for no other, the sane, 
level-headed people of this nation will never consent to legalize and 
give honorable standing and position again to a traffic so inher- 
ently evil and socially corruptive as is the liquor traffic. 


T is impossible to concoct any scheme for liberalizing the pro- 
hibition law that would not immediately give such legal standing 
and prestige to the liquor business and thus afford it an entering 
wedge as a legalized business into our national life again. This 
the American people never will allow. The great dry majorities 
of town and country districts will see to that. It is absurd to 
suppose for a moment that the Eighteenth Amendment can ever 
be stricken from the Constitution. It is just as futile to suppose 
that any provision could be provided for the distribution of beer 
and wine which would not bring back the saloon, which Mr. John- 
son’s report finds almost universally in disfavor, or some equally 
obnoxious substitute for it. If liquor is sold, there must be some 
place to sell it, and to drink it. To forbid the drinking of it in 
public would mean the creation of unregulated saloons in clubs 
and houses of prostitution and other such resorts all over our land, 
This would be intolerable and the American people have no inten- 
tion of making any such experiment. The only alternative, then, 
is the enforcement of law. Any other course will mean just 
the kind of lawless and defiant spirit and just such a deterioration 
of the moral fiber as is now becoming unendurable in those great 
wet sections which have connived at the violation of the prohibition 
law. The only question is whether or not those leaders who in 
such large measure have the making of the moral and stable stand- 
ards and atmosphere in those wet sections will be wise enough to 
see that this is the only possible alternative, or whether matters 
will have to grow decidedly worse before they are driven to this 
conviction. If the Church leaders, both ministerial and laymen, 
if the school men, if the self-respecting press, if these and other 
elements of leadership that stand for stabilizing our civic and 
political life on high moral planes would set themselves with de- 
termination to fight this thing through on a high plane, there is 
not a city in this land in which prohibition enforcement could not 
become a reasonable reality in a decade. It is up to them to mar- 
shal themselves and their forces to accomplish this very thing; 
and unless they do, it is inevitable that their cities will suffer still 
further moral and criminal deterioration from the violation of the 
liquor law. These cities might just as well know right now that 
the rest of America is not going to bring back upon itself the curse 
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of the legalized traffic in drink, with all of its putrid political and 
social rottenness, just in order to permit our big cities to lay 
down on the job of prohibition enforcement. 


But underneath all this situation is the still more crucial one 

that never yet has our Government at Washington given the 
people of this country the decided and emphatic feeling that the 
Government intends to enforce the law regardless of consequences. 
We have had three Presidents upon whom have rested the respon- 
sibility of prohibition enforcement; and The Herald has found it 
impossible to find one single quotation from either Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Harding, or Mr. Coolidge which indicated a fervent and in- 
tense determination to enforce the prohibition law. We would be 
pleased to be furnished with such quotation if there be any. The 
most that either of our Presidents have said on the prohibition 
question, so far as we have seen, has been a more or less half- 
hearted and conventional statement that the laws of our land 
must be enforced. But we have never yet had in the White House 
a fervent and emphatic herald of prohibition as a principle, nor 
any such virile and dynamic leadership for prohibition as~ the 
White House has frequently furnished us in matters of far less 
moment. If Mr. Coolidge, for instance, had used half of the open 
and aggressive official persuasion in behalf of prohibition enforce- 
ment that he has in the matter of the reduction of taxes, there 
would have been an entirely different situation now for law en- 
forcement. The people would have known that prohibition is to 
be enforced and that it is a highly criminal and disgraceful thing 
to disregard the prohibition law. Instead, the whole prohibition 
atmosphere at Washington under all three Presidents has been 
neutral to say the best, and in some respects actually sympathetic 
to the liquor business. The very Secretary whose department has 
been responsible for prohibition enforcement himself made much 
of his money in the liquor business and through his friendships 
if not through his family ties is still tied up in a friendly manner 
with the former liquor element who are anxious to see the law 
nullified. And the whole law enforcement machinery the country 
over has been shot through and through with the most debasing 
type of political entanglements, so that the actual enforcement 
machinery has many times been in the hands of men of wet sym- 
pathies who had no intention of really and truly enforcing the 
law. It is silly for the American people any longer to gloss over 
these facts. 


VERY recently President Coolidge has seemed to take a firmer 

hand; very recently there has been a re-organization at Wash- 
ington; and very recently a new tone has been introduced at Wash- 
ington into the whole question of prohibition enforcement. But 
we have not yet had time to see much results from it. Our enforce- 
ment machinery will have to overcome a tremendously serious 
handicap which was brought upon it by the former indifference 
and half-hearted efforts of our Government. It remains to be seen 
whether or not this can be done without the assistance of a thor- 
oughgoing and country-wide political campaign on the issue of 
prohibition enforcement. But one thing is as sure as fate and that 
is this: Unless the official Government at Washington does en- 
force prohibition with a large measure of success and furnish 
aggressive and emphatic leadership for such enforcement and for 
the creation of public opinion behind such enforcement, it will 
inevitably mean that some political campaign in the near future 
will be fought out on this issue; and that some man will offer 
himself for President as the standard bearer of the prohibition 
forces of this nation with the promise that the impact and influ- 
ence of the Government shall be enthusiastically and thoroughly 
and unflinchingly for prohibition in sentiment and determination. 
And the election will be fought out on that line with a great edu- 
cational campaign for prohibition, such as accomplished prohibi- 
tion in the first place. And with such a campaign and such an 
issue, there is no question whatever that this nation would go 
overwhelmingly for prohibition—and emphatically demand its en- 
forcement. We hope that President Coolidge can succeed in mak- 
ing such an issue unnecessary. But before there is any nullifica- 
tion of prohibition or any liberalization of its law, such 
a political campaign and such an outcome will be inevitable. 
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The Trend of Events 


What Is a College For? 

The above is a question which might well be asked in the light 
of the emphasis which is being laid upon athletics in some of our 
institutions of higher learning. For many years there has been an 
in¢reasing tendency to feature the athletic standing of many of our 
schools until the old-time element of amateur sport has largely 
been lost and college athletics has become more and more tinctured 
with the professional atmosphere and peril. So great has this 
tendency become that many college leaders themselves are becoming 
thoroughly aroused to the danger of it. The president of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, which has had an honorable record of training 
for Christian service, has determined that intercollegiate athletic 
contests should be abolished there. There has been vigorous oppo- 
sition from students and alumni as well as outsiders; but the board 
of directors unanimously approved this step against commercialism 
in college athletics. 

The president himself was a former proficient athlete and has 
no intention of placing a ban on athletics. On the contrary, 
elaborate plans are proposed to furnish the fullest opportunity for 
every student to share in sports of almost every kind. Thus the 
effort will be made to induce all students to become participants in 
the college sports rather than simply the onlookers of games that 
were becoming highly professional and commercialized. This is 
certainly a most commendable move, both from the standpoint of 
the physical gain to the students as well as to correct the extreme 
emphasis which has come to be laid upon a certain type of college 
athletics. In speaking of this action The Christian Endeavor 
World says: 

. An examination of the advertisements of schools appearing in 
certain magazines lately showed that one-third of them put the 
chief stress on the athletic attractions. Salaries paid to athletic 
coaches in colleges and schools at times exceed the professors’ 
salaries. There is keen rivalry between institutions in bidding for 
prospective so-called students that excel in baseball, football, or 
other sports; and this is carried to an extent transgressing the dis- 
tinction between amateur and professional. The newspapers give 
pages to college sports. The case was not exceptional where a 
college boy was led to put so much of his time on athletic practice 
that he had no opportunity for training in some useful occupa- 
tion, and on graduation had to turn to paving or the work of a 
railroad section man to earn anything. A canvass of the students 
in one university showed that a majority would rather succeed in 
athletics than in business or a profession and would rather be a 
coach than a professor. 

This movement [of the University of Dubuque] in recognition 
of the true purpose of a college and the proper relations between 
brain and muscle deserves to be heeded and imitated. It is to be 
hoped that it is the prophecy of a new order of things. 


How the Dollar is Used in the United States 


It is a truthful axiom that in the long run it is far more im- 
portant how much a man saves than how much he makes, though 
how much he can save of course depends in a measure upon how 
much he does make. In the light of this fact, it is sobering to 
note the present almost unrestrained tendencies towards prodigality 
on the part of the American people. In recent years luxuries and 
amusements have been rapidly multiplied in both number and 
costliness. The present generation would not for a moment be 
contented with the simple and inexpensive type of toys and amuse- 
ments with which the world had always before been contented. 
One who visits the toy shops for children is amazed at the cost of 
many of these articles and the readiness with which they sell. 
The same thing is true on a larger scale when one considers the 
various forms of amusements and luxuries so commonly indulged 
in by grown people—the cost of which in many cases is startlingly 
large when compared to their incomes. 

Undoubtedly this tendency to prodigality is a most serious 
factor in modern life, in spite of the fact that the spirit of thrift 
is being cultivated by many. And because money plays a most 
vital part in human welfare and even in moral integrity and social 
standards, Christian students and reformers should give serious 
study to the manner in which the wealth of America is being used. 


According to the American Education Digest, the dollar in this 
country is divided as follows: Living costs, 24% cents; Luxuries, 
22 cents; Waste, 14 cents; Miscellaneous, 13% cents; Investment, 
11 cents; Crime, 8% cents; Government, 4% cents; Schools, 1% 
cents; Church, one-half of one percent. 

And from these figures the Y. M. C. A. Yearbook draws the 
following significant deductions concerning the people in the United 
States: 


Spend nearly as much for luxuries as for living costs. 

Spend one-half as much for investment as for luxuries. 
Waste more than one-half as much as it costs to live. 

Spend only one-fifteenth as much for school and education as 
for luxuries. 

Waste nine times as much as they spend on school and educa- 
tion. 

Spend six times as much for crime and its punishment as for 
school and education. 

Spend twice as much for school and education as for church 
and religious interests. 

Spend eleven times as much on crime and its punishment as 
on church and religious interests. 

Waste $19 for every $1 they spend on church and religious 
interests. 

Spend $29 on luxuries for every $1 given to church and re- 
ligious interests. 
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Mr. Youmans Finds Them Human and Lovable 

The problem of foreign immigration into this country seems 
to be approaching a much better solution than is recognized by 
some of our friends who are so strongly opposed to foreigners. 
Wholly apart from the restrictions placed by our new immigration 
laws, conditions in the home countries are working for a reduction 
of emigration. Moreover foreigners in large numbers are leaving 
America for their native land. Statistics show a third as many 
aliens left as entered our country last year—there being 92,728 
outgoers and only 294,314 incomers. Thus the net addition was 
only 201,586, a little less than a third the net addition of the pre- 
ceding year. Of that number 130,193, or nearly two-thirds, came 
from Canada and Mexico. 

Even more important is it to note that the emigrants from 
southern Europe, against whom there has been so much objection 
here, are returning home in larger numbers than they are arriving 
here from their homeland. Italy, for instance, sent us last year 
only 6,203 and received back from us 27,151. Bulgaria, Greece, 
Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Spain, and Portugal and other 
nations did likewise. Moreover the quotas from Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia have not been filled, as neither have those of Great Britain, 
Germany, or Sweden. Thus the emigrant tide towards America 
seems not only to be checked by our own laws but actually to be 
subsiding because of other conditions. It appears that America 
is not so desirable a haven for the foreign multitudes just now as 
formerly. 

All of this ought to have a sobering influence upon those who 
have been almost unchristian in their feeling and attitude towards 
the foreigners among us. These strangers are now not coming any 
faster than it would be possible for us to assimilate them if only 
the Christian forces and organizations of every community would 
put forth the proper kind of sympathetic and appreciative effort. 
We must not forget that these folks are human beings, all of them 
with hearts and feelings like our own, and many of them of the 
most genuine and admirable fiber. Our own Rev. A. C. Youmans, 
who with his daughter, Miss Marguerite, has been doing American- 
ization work among the foreigners in Haverhill, Massachusetts, de- 
clared in his address at the last session of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference: 

You think of these immigrants as only a bunch of garbage. 
You look down upon them as Dagos, Sheenies, and Wops. But I 
have found that these Greeks, Italians, Lithuanians, and others 
are human beings—and many of them human beings of the finest 
and most admirable character. When I have gotten down into 
their individual lives, I have found a courage, a deep sense of 


filial responsibility, a spirit of toil and determination, which are en- 
viable indeed and ofttimes shame my own weak efforts. In working 
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with these foreigners, I have found it true that after all human 

nature is pretty much alike among all races and peoples, and that 

if you touch a man by the right spirit you touch something that 

ies. sped fine—something that is amenable to the spirit of Jesus 
rist. 

There are ten thousand such people on that-hill, and ours is the 
only Protestant Church among them. I undertook the work because 
I took it that I was to walk in the footsteps of the Master. It was 
just to such as these that he many times ministered and to whom 
he must want much ministering done in his name today. 

The thing that militates against our work in Haverhill most, 
and against the Americanization work all over America today most, 
is that spirit among Americans which is racial and divisive, and 
which will not recognize men as equals and brothers because they 
are of some other race or of some other religion. For the life of 
me I cannot see how it is that Christian people who wax eloquent 
over missions to Japan and China deny their Christian sympathy 
and helpfulness to ten thousand people right at their own door 
simply because they are of some other race or faith. I believe 
heartily in foreign missions. But I have little patience with such 
long-range missionary spirit that loves the Japanese in his native 
land but that will not act Christian towards Pollocks and Hun- 
garians and Lithuanians and all of the rest of them in our own 
land. It is easy for you and me to exercise ourselves in missionary 
talks and give missionary teas; but it is a decidedly different thing 
to have a Jew settle next door to you. It is a good deal easier to 
live among our own kind and send a few dollars across the sea 
than it is to be appreciative of and helpful to the foreigners who 
live in our same cities. We will have to pray the thing through to 
a higher and finer Christian standard of brotherhood. I pray for 
the Jews and the Roman Catholics every day, and pray earnestly 
that God may warm my heart in Christian love towards them and 
towards all these foreign nationalities. Never can we hope to 
arrive at real Americanization until American Protestants pray 
themselves into this spirit of Christian brotherhood toward the 
aliens who come to live among us. 


What Should Anne Have Done? 


There are great groups of Christians here in America who do 
not realize how exceedingly difficult it is for others to live a Chris- 
tian life such as would come up to even their own ideals and de- 
sires. These favored groups have little conception of the difficult 
and many times almost insurmountable obstacles which others must 
overcome, nor how much easier it is for them themselves to prac- 
tice Christian idealism than it is for others with the circumstances 
under which they must work. The farmer, for instance, who en- 
joys a certain large degree of freedom has little idea of how 
galling it becomes to work week after week under some hard and 
blasphemous foreman who takes every opportunity to act un- 
justly towards the workingman he dislikes; and yet the driving 
necessity of making a living forces many a man to live day after 
day under such constant irritation and injustice. Farmers, work- 
ingmen, and a large number of business men have little idea of 
the temptation to do a cut-throat business which is thrust upon 
many business men by the sharp methods of dishonest competitors. 
And thousands of Christians in country and city alike who are 
anxious for the preservation of the Sabbath have little idea of the 
heavy financial loss which would be sustained by drug stores and 
soda fountains and such if they closed on Sunday—for many of 
whom it would mean actual bankruptcy to close their doors on 
Sunday. What is a Christian to do under such circumstances? 


What should the girl in the following story, as related by The 
Christian Herald, have done, and what are the thousands of Chris- 
tian girls who are trying to make a living for themselves and their 
homes to do under such cruel alternatives thrust upon them by our 
present unchristian state of industry and society—the alternative of 
giving up their position or violating their own conscience with 
reference to the Sabbath and other religious questions? We would 
like very much te have the opinion of our readers on what Anne 
and other Christian working girls should do in situations like 
these— 

Anne Hamilton,.a girl bred of the simple, clean life of the coun- 
try, is left an orphan. So she sells her old home, and taking the 
money that the sale gives her, she comes to the city. After a time 
she becomes acquainted with two girls—Kay Winters, a butterfly 
type, intent on having a good time, and Helga Neilson, an immi- 
grant girl who has overcome many difficulties and who is deter- 
mined to achieve wealth. The three girls take a small apartment 
together. Anne’s first position is with a Wall Street firm, and 
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she is appalled by the heartlessness of the pursuit of wealth. It is 
in striking contrast to the life ambition of Billy Ellsworth, a home- 
town boy whom she meets again in the city and who intends to go 
back to the old town as a doctor when his medical education is 
finished. Anne resigns this position after a ruined client of the 
firm kills himself, because she realizes that in this Wall Street office 
money is the only god they worship. She obtains another place, 
but leaves it also because of a tremendous outburst of profanity 
by her employer after she makes a small mistake. And in her 
third place, just when it seems the doors of opportunity are open- 
ing, she loses out because her conscience will not permit her to 
work on the Sabbath. ‘ 
Oo 


For some reason General Robert Lee Bullard, in a recent series 
of articles in the daily papers, has said some very ugly things 
against the Negro troops which served our country in France. He 
accuses them in general of cowardice, inefficiency, and immorality. 
But Congressman Hamilton Fish, who commanded Negro troops in 
France, calls attention to the fact that General Bullard had com- 
mand of untrained Negro troops, and of those for only a few weeks; 
but that there were more than four hundred individual Negroes 
and three whole regiments of colored troops who received the 
decoration of the croix de guerre for gallantry in action; and that 
the very 92d division of Negro troops, with which General Bullard 
found so much fault, was later mentioned by General Pershing 
himself in these words: “I recommend the 92d division for its 
achievements not only in the field, but on the record its men have 
made in their individual conduct. The American public has every 
reason to be proud of the record made by the 92d division.” 

| 

Talk about division and competition in the Church of Jesus 
Christ being for the glory of the Lord! According to that theory, 
the Baptists are surely rendering an enviable service. For ac- 
cording to the 1925 Yearbook of American Churches there are 
eighteen distinct Baptist denominations. Each has its own denom- 
inational machinery. Each has its distinctive principles—though 
in many cases the differences are so small as hardly to be under- 
standable to the outsider. It is indeed funny to hear Baptists talk- 
ing about their much-boasted freedom—for it would seem that 
their greatest freedom lies in the liberty to withdraw and form an- 
cther denomination! Surely something is inherently wrong in that 
conception of the Church which makes it necessary for every little 
group to build a denomination of their own in order to be able to 
think according to the dictates of their own conscience. 

j aa | 

Our pastors and church workers throughout Ohio should re- 
member that the next annual meeting of the Ohio Council of 
Churches will be at Columbus, October 12 and 13. Rev. B. F. Lamb, 
whose work as the Executive Secretary of this Council has at- 
tracted wide attention outside of Ohio as well as within the State, 
is very anxious to make this the greatest annual meeting yet held 
by this important organization and is planning to do so. He and 
his associates are pushing federated work in Ohio to a high stand- 
ard and should have the most earnest co-operation on the part 
of pastors and churches in every community. 

a | 

A very important conference to be held under the auspices of 
the American Country Life Association will be held at Richmond, 
Virginia, October 27-31, under the general topic, “Needed Read- 
justment in Rural Life Today.” The papers and discussions will 
break up into six main topics—economics, religion, education, 
health, community organization, and social welfare. Able leaders 
will direct the deliberations. Inasmuch as our denomination is so 
preponderantly rural, this meeting ought to be of special interest 
to our people and we hope that a number of them may be able 
to attend. 

es | 


The reports made at the recent Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Seattle, Oregon, show that during the past two years 9,732 new 
Christian Endeavor societies have been organized throughout the 
world. There are now 80,000 societies in various lands, with an 
approximate membership of 4,000,000. The society has been grow- 
ing both in this country and in foreign fields. 




















A World-wide Gathering 


Article Number One 
BY. REV. F. G. COFFIN, A. M., D. D. 


President of the General Convention of the Christian Church 


ERHAPS not in generations has there 
P been an assembling of so many na- 

tionalities and faiths for an extended 
consideration of applied Christianity as 
that which gathered in Stockholm, Sweden, 
for almost the entire month of August. 
There were three principal meetings, but 
these were accompanied by a number of 
lesser official gatherings. There was first 
the Conference of the World Alliance for 
Promoting Internation- 


pear. This was to be a world conference 
in a world where many of its parts were 
still enemies in feeling. The purpose of it 
was that “under prayer for the guidance 
of God’s Holy Spirit they might set them- 
selves to find out how the great practical 
problems of today—industrial, economic, 
social, and moral—should be viewed in the 
light of the gospel, and also what is the 
will of the Master that his Church should 


outstanding ecclesiastic of Sweden and be- 
longs in the front rank with those of all 
Europe. He was untiring in his efforts for 
the Conference. To him belongs the largest 
measure of credit for the success of the 
gathering. 

Lest it may be overlooked later, let the 
observation enter here that without doubt 
the representatives of the nations were 
drawn much closer together by the Confer- 

ence for which the wise 





al Friendship Through 








the Churches; this was 
followed by ten days 
of sessions by the In- 
ternational Committee 
on Life and Work. The 
Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and 
work then assembled 
for the remainder of 





O reader can afford to miss this very fine and illuminating 

series of articles by Dr. Coffin on the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work just held at Stockholm, Sweden. 
It was a great and most significant gathering and his interpre- 
tation of it will merit careful reading and study. After you 
have finished with the papers, loan them to a friend. 


diplomacy of the com- 
mittee in charge, big- 
hearted Sweden and 
above all the manifest 
presence of the Holy 
Spirit are responsible. 
In whatever else the 
Conference may have 
seemed _ inadequate, 
#. here it was an out- 

















the month, or from 

August 19 to 30. This last was, of course, 
the most significant and the one claiming 
our attention in these comments. 

“Life and Work” as used in designating 
this conference was intended to mean Chris- 
tian character and practice in every re- 
lationship. By some it has been thought to 
imply the securing of workers to supply the 
world fields, but this was true only as this 
feature was included with others in the 
larger aspects. The Conference was really 
a clinic in Christianity applied to all present 
conditions and relationships. 

The steps anticipating this gathering 
were taken as early as November, 1914, 
when an appeal was sent out by neutral 
churchmen for “Peace and Christian Fel- 
lowship.” Several European church federa- 
tions treated this overture hospitably and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America two years later proposed 
an ecumenical gathering of the Christian 
communions. Many organizations in many 
lands, which cannot be recited here, gave 
various favorable expressions toward such 
a gathering. As a result a preparatory 
meeting was held in Geneva in 1920. It 
was attended by ninety representatives 
from fifteen countries. A Committee on 
Arrangements was appointed to provide a 
world conference several years later when 
international conditions would make it more 
feasible. The name of the gathering, “Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work,” was selected by this committee, a 
number of consultations held, investigation 
of the attitude of various nations, churches 
and international religious organizations, a 
canvass made of the field to be covered, 
and the date and location of the Conference 
finally settled. 

This committee had a much more delicate 
and diplomatic task than will at first ap- 


do to serve all those who labor under the 
difficulties of the present.” Such a scope 
included the participation of religious or- 
ganizations which had been rivals for the 
place of authority. It involved the con- 
sideration of moral questions such as drink, 
upon which there were known to be wide 
differences of opinion. A conference of such 
pretension could not be true to its name 
and purpose without considering interna- 
tional relations, war, and the conditions 
with which they were conneeted. To fulfill 
the hope of a world conference both the 
Roman and Greek churches were invited to 
participate. Only the latter accepted. 


The question of a place for the confer- 
ence was not a small one as it must be 
accessible, a non-belligerent nation in the 
late war and a generous host, against whom 
there were no prejudices. In these regards 
Stockholm could not have been surpassed. 
No country could be more acceptable to 
Germany than Sweden; and France, Eng- 
land, and America felt almost as friendly 
toward her. Bishop Soderstrom, whom 
many have met in this country, is the most 
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GOD OF TODAY 


O Master of the modern day, 
-" Our hearts are kindled as we know 
Thou walkest still along life’s way 
As in the ages long ago! 
And by the magic of thy will 
New worlds thou art creating still. 


Enlarge our minds to grasp thy thought, 
Enlarge our hearts to work thy plan, 
Assured thy purpose faileth not 
To put thy Spirit into man! 
God of the present age and hour, 
Thrill us anew with holy power! 


—Wnm. S. Gordon, in the New 
York Christian Advocate. 
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standing achievement. 

At the center of the whole thing is a 
great movement for Christian unity in 
every field of its need and just as far as it 
is possible to be attained. Unlike the pro- 
jected World Conference on Faith and 
Order, it concerns itself, not with questions 
of theology, but with Christlikeness in prac- 
tice. Little official attention was devoted 
to foreign missions because the Conference 
did not wish to invade the field of the Edin- 
burgh Continuation Committee. The sub- 
ject itself, however, filled the thinking of 
the Conference repeatedly. 

To broaden and expedite investigation 
the various geographical sections—British, 
Continental Europe, Greek Orthodox, and 
American—formed organizations, held con- 
ferences, and completed reports along the 
six lines of study with which the Confer- 
ence concerned itself. These were each pub- 
lished and circulated well in advance of the 
Conference proper. Then by an Executive 
committee, selected from twenty-seven na- 
tions, and representatives of the several 
sections in mutual consultation were co- 
ordinated for final report to the Conference. 
It is no prejudice, I am sure, which makes 
me say that the findings of the American 
section were by far the most progressive 
and forward looking of any of the groups. 
They went nearer to the heart of things, 
were more advanced in conception, and more 
courageous and straightforward in utter- 
ance. 

There were about seven hundred delegates 
in attendance, representing thirty-seven 
nations, forty-four countries, thirty-one 
Christian communions, and one hundred 
three sections of such communions. There 
were more Americans than any other single 
nation. England followed as a close second, 
while Germany came third in the number 
of representatives. These three nations had 
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a majority of voting strength in the Con- 
ference. The United States enrolled per- 
haps one-fifth of the conference vote. Three 
languages—English, French, and German— 
were most used. The principal addresses 
were printed in advance in the two lan- 
guages other than the one in which they 
were given and distributed so that they 
might be read while being given by the 
speaker. To speak on any of the topics 
under consideration one must send in his 
name the day before, indicating his topic 
and point of emphasis. Such desires were 
considered by a committee and the privilege 
extended: only on the committee’s recom- 
mendation. The plea for this method was 
that in view of the excessive number of 
such requests the committee would see that 
the favors of the platform were: distributed 
according to territory, denominations, in- 
stitutions, and specialized knowledge of the 
subject. The impression was strong with 
some that it was a method of polite di- 
plomacy to safeguard the harmony of the 
Conference. Such speeches, when given, 
were translated into the other two lan- 
guages by an interpreter. This made 
progress slow and of course greatly in- 
creased the tedium when extended through 
twelve days. The sessions were held as 
follows: 9:30 to 12; 2 to 4; 5 to 7; and 
9 to 10:30. One had to be quite religious 
to attend every session every day for a 
dozen days under such listening conditions. 

The character- of the entertainment is 
worthy of mention, for it was the most com- 
plete I have ever seen. His Royal High- 
ness, the Crown Prince of Sweden, was 
chairman of the Committee on Entertain- 
ment. When we crossed the Norwegian 
boundary, about eight hours out of Sweden, 
accompanying the Swedish customs officer 
was a representative of the Entertainment 
Committee. He took our names and wired 
them ahead so that when we arrived in 
Stockholm at seven o’clock in the morning 
a man was on the depot platform to meet 
us with our assignment cards all made out. 
Special labels for the baggage passed it 
through the customs without inspection, and 
by auto we were at the door of our host in 
a few minutes, but not before the com- 
mittee had given him due notice of our 
arrival. An oilcloth case on which our 
names were printed, containing all delegate 
matter, and having room for more confer- 
ence accumulations, was handed us at the 
registration desk. An “Accommodation 
Bureau” answered your questions, cashed 
your checks, changed your funds into 
Swedish money, furnished guides without 
expense to any place you desired to go at 
any time, wrote notes to your Swedish host 
who couldn’t understand your lingo, and did 
anything a foreigner had to have done—in 
fact it was a conference mother. Tickets 
were given you on two restaurants where 
upon presentation meals were furnished 
delegates at reduced rates. Other tickets 
were in your portfolio entitling you to “tea” 
each afternoon without expense. The King 
entertained the entire Conference at a re- 
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ception and dinner the first day. The citi- 
zens of Stockholm provided three wonderful 
dinners. Two excursions, one by boat to 
the royal palace at Drottingholm and the 
other by special train to Upsala were also 
given. There were teas and receptions at 
embassies, organizations, and institutions, 
until one needed a social secretary to keep 
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engagements straight. They were all very 
formal to democratic Americans. Some in- 
vitations bore the very significant hint, 
“Swedish members will wear full dress, 
others may suit their own convenience.” I 
never wore “company manners” for such 
a long stretch in my life before. 
Albany, Missouri. 


You See? 


BY MRS. EMMA S. POWERS 


breakfast, in a breakfast alcove, and 

this friend was telling me what her 
father had said about their breakfast-room. 
She said that when her father first ate in 
the breakfast-room, he said that it reminded 
him of a Pullman diner, and after they had 
been at the table for a time, the father, 
looking out of the window, said, “The 
scenery does not change very much.” 

This incident set me to thinking, and I 
wondered if some of us do not need a 
change of scenery in our missionary think- 
ing once in a while. 

Thinking will change our scenery. How 
long has it been since your missionary 
scenery changed? Where do you get your 
missionary food? Are you in the breakfast- 
room, where the scenery does not change 
much, or are you in the Pullman diner? 

What do you see in missions? One good 
thing that I see in missions is what it has 
done for Christians. Did you ever think 
that missions is for Christians? We do 
sometimes forget that fact, or else have 
never realized it, and, therefore, have lost 
much of the joy of missions in our own 
lives. We have been applying missions to 
the non-Christian only. 

In our work for missions we get some of 
the spiritual exercise which is necessary to 
growth in the Christian life. Missions helps 
us to grow intellectually, also. 

Another thing I see, missions has done 
much to stimulate co-operation between the 
Christian workers of different denomina- 
tions, in the concentration of effort for the 


— 
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Ni: long ago I was with a friend eating 








SHEEP FODDER 
By Austin Craig 

S the flock of the Lord a herd of 

Swine, to be fed on theological 
“mast,” to be always cracking a hard 
nut for a dry kernel? 

Is it a drove of Jackasses, to be 
satishied with a browse of thistles? 

Or, is it a flock of Sheep, needing 
“to lie down in green pastures’'—to 
be led “beside the still waters?" 

When will the admirers of knotty 
doctrines, and the lovers of the sharp, 
dry, prickly points of controversy, 
learn the nature of sheep? From the 
pulpit how many sermons—in the relig- 
ious paper how many essays and 
articles—all Nuts or Thistles! Mean- 
while the sheeply soul stands unfed, 
wishful, and piteously crying—Baa! 

{The above, clipped from an old periodical 
was handed us recently. It is by the eminent 


Dr. Craig and of timely application today.— 
THE EDpI!Tor.] 




















accomplishment of a definte task, thus 
bringing a bond of union which helps us 
more keenly to realize our relationship to 
each other as Christians, and happily to 
experience our being co-workers with our 
Father in the task of bringing in the King- 
dom. 

What magnificent scenery we have when 
we read of the great missionaries who have 
been the world explorers! Missions has 
discovered the world, and made the world 
to know itself. Missions is first to enter 
a country. The sewing machine and the 
Ford follow. Did you ever see missions as 
a health officer? Have you not noticed the 
change of conditions in the city streets 
where missions is at work? The shops and 
factories breathe a different atmosphere; 
the hovels of the families are becoming to 
be more like homes. 

This prayer I read somewhere. It is 
one that helps us to see beyond the natural 
vision: “God give us eyes to read in the 
smoke of the factory chimneys the lives of 
the unseen people.” 

Do you recognize your brother in the 
immigrant that comes to America? Where 
did you come from? You are all foreigners. 
My ancestors came from Wales, England, 
and Germany. I am not an Indian. Are 
you? The Indians are the only really, truly 
Americans. Perhaps all of us have some 
cousins in Ellis Island, or Haverhill, Mass., 
where Miss Marguerite Youmans is doing 
such splendid work in helping to transform 
the lives of some of our relations. 


The more we think about these folks, the 
more pleased we are to know that the mis- 
sionary cradle rolls of our churches are 
helping to brighten the lives of the children 
in the Haverhill mission. 

What do you see when you think of our 
mission work in the logging camps of West- 
ern Washington? Does it mean anything 
to you more than just immense, big, giant, 
skyscraper trees and lumber sheds? Does 
not your scenery change sometimes when 
you think about that great, stalwart Chris- 
tian giant, Rev. W. R. Caldwell, as he goes 
among the loggers, serving them with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, which is the food 
needed to make of those loggers Christian 
giants? 

What do you see when you think of 
Franklinton? The Negro slave, who has 
been treated sometimes as being not much 
more than a brute? Do you see in him a 
human being, capable of being educated and 
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filling responsible positions in life? Do you 
see the Negro as a loyal citizen of the 
United States? Booker T. Washington, the 
great Negro educator, said: “I know that 
whether in slavery, or freedom, the Negro 
has always been loyal to the Stars and 
Stripes; that no schoolhouse has even been 
opened to them that they have not filled; 
that the 2,000,000 ballots that they have a 
right to cast are as potent for weal or woe 
as an equal number cast by the wisest and 
most influential men in America.” 

Do you not get an interested view of 
Franklinton when you think of the girls 
and boys that are being made into good 
Christian men and women, who will be 
Christian citizens of America? 

A Negro girl, a graduate of Franklinton, 
says of the college: “The memory of those 
who have labored so earnestly to make the 
school what it is and what it is destined to 
be, is sacred to me. And as I think of the 
blessing received therefrom, I cannot tell it; 
I cannot see Christian College, because it is 
spiritual. It lives in the hearts of those 
who have been within its walls and under 
its influence.” 

Could your daughter have a deeper ap- 
preciation of her privilege to get an educa- 
tion than this graduate of Franklinton Col- 
lege? Are you not glad that Franklinton is 
‘ one of the special points for which our 
young folks are working? Just now Frank- 
linton needs all the help that we can possibly 
give her, in order that the dormitory may 
be finished and furnished for those girls who 
are so anxious to learn. 


What do you see when you turn your eyes 
toward Porto Rico? Just a motley lot of 
peoples among some palms and Catholic 
priests? Don’t you like the scenery better 
when you see Miss Williams, as she brought 
children and young folks to Christ and 
taught them to live better lives? Miss 
Williams has practically given her life for 
the Porto Rican folks. We cannot help but 
be glad when we know that the young folks, 
and the children of our churches, and the 
missionary cradle roll babies, too, are send- 
ing money to help carry on the good work 
that has been started by our missionaries in 
Porto Rico. 

When Japan comes into view, we see a 
country of beauty; but with heathen dark- 
ness, through which they can never fully 
appreciate the beauty which our Father has 
given them. Don’t you suppose that the 
things of beauty mean more to the Japan- 
ese when they learn to know him—their 
father, too—who has given them such 
beauty ? 

We sing, “Beautiful Japan,” and in one 
verse of that song we sing, “What she 
needs is Jesus and his Holy Spirit; Only 
Christ can save thee, beautiful Japan.” But 
“How can they know without a preacher, 
and how can they preach except they be 
sent?” 

We learn to love missions when we know 
of what the Woodworths and the Frys, and 
the other missionaries, and the splendid 
native workers, have been able to accom- 


plish in Japan. And we love the Japanese 
folks just a little more, too, after we read 
what Mrs. Woodworth says about “A Wom- 
an I Know;” and hear Miss Stacy say that 
they are “Just Like Us.” 


Do you know why so many men and wom- 
en are not interested in missions? I think 
I can give you one reason. It is because you 
and I have too often seen missions through 
a window that was very small, and hanging 
close to the window, obstructing our view, 
was the silver dollar, or some nickels and 
dimes. Our picture of missions has been 
small, and it has been stationary, not a 
moving picture. Moving pictures are more 
real. Why not make missions real? We 
need a change of scenery. We need to see 
life in missions. We need to know more of 
our own missionaries, and to talk of them 
as our friends, introduce them to other 
men and women as our friends. Mission- 
aries are folks worth knowing. Then, in 
our missionary view, let us take an inter- 
ested, studious, and frequent look at folks 
in Japan, Porto Rico, Western Washington, 
Haverhill, and Franklinton. 

Much as our mission cause needs money, 
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that is not our greatest need. We need 
folks. Not just on the mission fields do we 
need folks, but we need folks right here 
at home, folks who are willing to be teach- 
able and usable Christians. We need to 
pray more, that we may be not only useful, 
but usable co-workers with our Father. 

What do you see when you look at the 
folks in our churches? In last year’s 
Christian Annual, there were reported for 
our whole denomination, 994 churches; from 
these churches were reported 97,062 mem- 
bers. Of this number, one-sixth would be 
a low estimate as to the number of women 
church members—16,177. 


Last year’s report gives us only 275 mis- 
sionary societies (not counting the young 
people’s organizations); from these societies 
were reported 5,950 members (and possibly 
some of these are men). That leaves 
10,227 women who are not connected with 
any missionary society. Did you get that? 

Can we not change this scenery some- 
how? We should at least double the num- 
ber of societies and also the membership; 
and, after we have doubled the number, we 

(Continued on page fifteen) 


From an Aged Friend 


BY MRS. AMELIA LEWIS 


{One of the most highly respected and best loved 
members of our church in the West was “Grandma 
Lewis,” the mother of Rev. R. A. Lewis, and for 
long years a member of Olive Branch Church, Iowa. 
Her death not long since makes all the more interest- 
ing and impressive this letter which she wrote last 
winter to her old home church to be read at a public 
service. It was written in her ninety-first year and 
shows a remarkable mental vitality for such an age 
as well as a regnant faith in the gospel to which 
she had given so many long years of faithful testing. 
—tTHE EpITor.] 

NCE more I’ll send my Christmas greet- 

ing with a prayer in my heart that the 
song of the angels to the shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem is ringing in your 
hearts of praise to God and good will to 
men and that all of you like the shepherds 
have found the Christ and are making him 
known to other needy souls. How sweet it 
is to know that our Heavenly Father sent 
the brightest jewel that heaven contained to 
become a little babe, and that at his birth it 
was such a wonderful event that a multitude 
of angels descended to earth with the glad 
tidings of great joy and songs of praise. 
It is no wonder that Simeon, that grand old 
man, should take him in his arms with joy 
and thanksgiving because he held the light 
of the world in his arms and caught a vision 
of the glory and the suffering of our blessed 
Savior and Lord on Mt. Calvary. 

When I read the old sweet story of our 
Father’s love for his wayward children, it 
makes me want to sing the wondrous story 
of the Christ who died for me and makes me 
want to love him more and serve him better 
though we have been in the service of our 
Heavenly King a long time. As I take a 
backward view of my life I see many fail- 
ures and crooked paths, especially in my 
early life before I learned how sweet it is to 
trust my life with all its cares and burdens 


in the hands of my Redeemer. I can truly 
say that I never was a quitter. I had en- 
listed as a soldier for my King and was un- 
der orders, yet with shame I’ll confess I 
didn’t always obey orders but never turned 
my back on the Captain of my salvation. 
But when I felt the loss I had sustained by 
disobedience, I fled to the Rock that is higher 
than I and confessed my faults. It is said 
that an open confession is good for the soul 
and I found it true in the struggles for a 
closer walk with God. I learned to be pa- 
tient with other weak Christians and to have 
charity for all of God’s world-weary chil- 
dren and to forgive as my Savior has so 
often forgiven me. 


At the age of ninety-one I am still longing 
for higher ground. After seventy-five years 
of training in the school of my Savior and 
King, I surely ought to know that it pays 
to serve him, for “My hope is built on noth- 
ing less than Jesus’ blood and righteous- 
ness.” “I dare not trust the sweetest 
strain, but wholly lean on Jesus’ name” and 
I want you to know that I still enjoy life. 
Though I’m old and gray-headed, my chil- 
dren enjoy taking care of me and make 
me so happy that I go singing on my way, 
and with cheerful hope my eyes explore each 
landmark on the distant shore—the tree 
of life, the pastures green, the golden 
streets, the crystal stream. 


And now, my dear ones, I’ll close with love 
for our dear old church and the hope that 
you all feel the melting power of love burn- 
ing in your hearts and homes; for if the 
Kingdom of Christ is ever built up in the 
hearts of men, it must begin in our homes. 
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At Prayer Time 


Because he is a hireling.—John 10: 13. 


Oo 


In the sense in which the word is usually 
used, almost every one is a hireling. My 
pastor is a hireling, colleagues associated 
with me in my work are hirelings, and I am 
a hireling. 

It does not take long for one to realize 
that the most of the work done today is 
done by people who come under this classi- 
fication. If you go to a store in the aver- 
age city, you are waited on by hirelings. If 
you live in the city, your groceries, coal, and 
other commodities are delivered at your 
home by hired helpers. Even the policemen 
are hirelings who are charged with public 
safety. Mails are carried, streets and roads 
are kept up, other means of communication 
like the telephone are all kept going be- 
cause of the work and the interest of peo- 
ple who are employed. 

The character of the hireling seems not to 
stand very high in the language of the New 
Testament. Such a one would face no dan- 
gers and could not, therefore, be relied upon 
at the time when the most important duty 
was needing to be done. One reads the 
language of Jesus and feels that both weak- 
ness and cowardice seem preeminent in the 
hired shepherd that would leave the flock 
to the prey of the wolf. 

The master shepherd was quite different 
in character. He would give care to the 
flock, and when danger would arise he 
would put his own life at jeopardy in order 
to protect the sheep. In fact, this is the 
kind of character that justified the term, 
the good shepherd. And it was just such a 
shepherd that Jesus claimed to be, even to 
the laying down of his life for the sheep. 

Something arouses us when we seek to 
relate this matter to our own task. In some 
way there has been a breakdown of the 
sense of responsibility in a good many dif- 
ferent activities of our modern life. Is it 
because we have the hireling spirit? Have 
we come to be indifferent to the greater re- 
lations that usual duty suggests? Or have 
we quite overlooked the fact that any life 
has interests to guard that are definitely a 
part of the whole problem of human wel- 


fare? 
oO 


Who does the best his circumstances allow, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could do no 


more. 
—Young. 
oO 


A task that is worth anything has interests 
that are well worth guarding. And gen- 
erally, these interests concern the whole 
structure of human well-being. Just as 
the work of the section man must be done 
well if human life is safe on our railroads, 
just so is most of the work that men do to- 
day related to the whole problem of our 
well-being. 

A single slight in the work of a teacher 


may not only harm a child, but it may cause 
society no end of trouble when that child 
comes to its more active years. A lawyer, 
or a physician, who has his interest in hu- 
manity slackened ceases to be a masterly 
servant and becomes a mere hireling with 
only superficial concern for that which is 
really important. The same is true with 
any work in the world. 

Hirelings though we be, from the point 
of view of division of labor or social classi- 
fication, there is possible today for such a 
sense of partnership in world affairs that 
every one can rightly feel large degrees of 
masterly participation in human uplift and 
security. 

We are prone to talk a good deal at times 
about the mistakes that are made. Some 
mistakes are disastrous. But it is to be 
doubted if the element of mistake counts 
for much when a work is done in a spirit of 
attention and with positive purpose. Even 
a mistaken judgment in such a situation is 
probably a minor matter. 

Probably we should talk about our dif- 
ference and our insincerities, rather than 
about mistakes that men make. It is when 
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Not what we have, but what we are; 
Not what we see, but what we choose; 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things near-by, not things afar, 

Not what we seem, but what we are; 

These are the things that make or 
break, 

That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is true, 
Not what we dream, but what we do; 
These are the things that shone like 


gems, 
Like stars in fortune’s diadems, 


Not what we take, but what we give; 
Not as we pray, but as we live; 
These are the things that make for 
peace, ° 
Both now and after time shall cease. 
—Tit-bits. 
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my work is not done, that most harm re- 
sults. And if a spirit of half-heartedness 
leaves its mark of flaw and incompleteness 
on any of our tasks, right then is when we 
play the part of hirelings. We are not mas- 


ters, that is sure. 
oO 


No one should be content today merely 
to be “hired.” A school man, in a recent 
conversation, referred to an attitude that 
another teacher had expressed, and then 
commented, “He is hired by the board; he 
says what he is told.” It was no gossipy 
comment. Situations largely justified this 
remark. And it has sounded in my mind a 
good many times since, “He is hired by the 


- board; he says what he is told.” 


The unfortunate thing is that this very 
condition hangs over a good many people, 
in some peculiar way. Probably it is a 
fact, far more than we suspect, that men 
find it hard to take issue with their bread 
and butter. Their hearts say one thing, 
but when some material condition threatens, 
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or when some contrary pressure arises, 
their lips speak in other terms. 

Wonder if that is not the kind of a hire- 
ling that would forsake the sheep when a 
wolf would threaten a fold! If so, then here 
is a bit of the New Testament that can be 
preached before counselor bodies, law mak- 
ing assemblies, partisan caucuses, section- 
al groups, and any kind of factional cleav- 
ages. The message is needed in wider ways. 
For we who are employed, need not be 
hired if the latter places any check on our 
conviction or our human concern. 


o 


Just where you stand in the conflict, 
There is your place! 

Just where you think you are useless 
Hide not your face! 

God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it be; 

Think he has chosen you for it— 
Work loyally. 


Gird on your armor! Be faithful 


At toil or rest, 

Whiche’er it be, never doubting 
God’s way is the best. 

Out in the fight, or on picket, 
Stand firm and true; 

This is the work which your Master 
Gives you to do. 

—Selected. 
oD 


Béing true to a real sense of duty is a 
virtue that must be held high in our world, 
And with this must come some new under- 
standing of human safety as it relates to 
the faithfulness in which we do our part of 
the work of the world. 

For the day of the hireling is over; it 
must have been in disrepute back in the 
days of Jesus. It should bring a larger 
scorn today. Yet the hireling seems present 
almost everywhere. Whenever we find any- 
one whose lips are closed for purposes of 
personal safety, or whose hand is withheld 
because of selfish advantage, or whose re- 
sistance is quieted by fears of embarrass- 
ment, there we find the hireling. 

But there is a spirit of the Master also 
with us. Some there are who still speak, 
work, and contend for the thing that’s 
right, and for that which means human 
hope. 

o 


Lord, oh teach me what to do. 
Make me faithful, make me true, 
And the sacred trust renew. 
—Selected. 
o 
Thou who doest all things well, teach us 
that faithfulness that will save us from 
robbing the world of our highest endeav- 
or. Give us that interest that will make 
us feel that we can safeguard life and the 
rightful possessions of men by being true 
to the responsibilities that our work im- 
plies. Let no selfish advantage blind our 
eyes to the larger reward of truthful partic- 
ipation in human affairs. Let no touch of 
gold turn us into cowards when right needs 
to be served. Thus may the day of the 
good shepherd come. Amen. 
ERNEST D, GILBERT. 
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Woman’ s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Specials 
E all like specials; yes, even when you 
visit the ice cream parlor you are in- 
terested in looking over the specials, and 
you want to try every one of them to see 
what they are like. 


“Specials” in mission work are attractive 
to some folks too. Sometimes you can 
interest some folks in a “special” when 
they will not be interested in the general 
mission work. Specials are both a help and 
a hindrance to the mission cause. If you 
handle your special aright you can help 
wonderfully; but, when you allow your 
whole thought to run to specials, you put all 
of your energy and money into the one 
thing, and neglect the general mission work 
which must be supported. 

The question is often asked of us, “Can 
we use our dues on our special?” Over and 
over we have said “No,” and it is plainly 
printed on all of the financial report blanks, 
“The dues of the society should be used for 
no other purpose than the general mission 
work of the Woman’s Mission Board.” So 
please remember that your “special” is over 
and above your regular dues which must 
be used for the general mission work. 

I think sometimes that it would be a fine 
thing if some folks would make a “special” 
of thé general mission work. 


Home Missions 
HAT is home missions? Not long ago 
our attention was called to a church 
where the mission money was used for their 
own local work and they called it home 
missions. 

That is not even plain charity, which is 
often called home missions. Mony spent on 
the local work is just simply keeping up the 
expenses of the family. Missions is helping 
to spread the gospel outside our own local 


church. 
. 


Meeting of the Trustees 


CALLED meeting of the trustees of the 
Woman’s Mission Board was held on 
Thursday a. m., September 10. . 
It was suggested that perhaps our mis- 
sion women in the local societies and con- 
ference woman’s boards might be interested 
_ to know about these meetings; so, we shall 
make note of them in this column hereafter. 
Who are the trustees? Well, our new 
constitution says that there shall be a board 
of nine trustees elected every two years; 
and that six of these trustees shall reside in 
Dayton, and five members of the board of 
trustees shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. This board shall 
meet monthly. It has been decided by this 
board that the regular meetings shall be 
held on the last Thursday morning of each 


month, at nine o’clock, in the office of the 
General Secretary-Treasurer of the Wom- 
an’s Mission Board, Room 515, C. P. A. 
Bldg. 

If at any time there are matters con- 
cerning our work that you would like to have 
come before the Board of Trustees, we would 
be glad to have you attend the meetings, or 
send in your request by letter. 

The main business of the called meeting 
was to arrange for a meeting of our women 
in connection with the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Convention which will be held at Eaton, 
Ohio, October 27, 28, 29. It was decided 
that the annual meeting of the Executive 
Board shall be held on Tuesday, October 27, 
at ten a. m., at Eaton, Ohio. 

Who comprise the Executive Board? If 
you will turn to the inside front cover page 
of your Christian Missionary, you will find 
under the heading, “Woman’s Mission 
Board,” the names of twenty women. These 
women are the Executive Board. The an- 
nual meeting is in accordance with our new 
constitution also—we have not become ac- 
customed to thinking in accord with the new 
constitution. a 

Although the annual meeting is not a 
meeting of the Woman’s Mission Board, as 
we used to think of it, we are very sure that 
any woman who is in any way connected 
with our organized mission work will be 
welcome at this meeting. 

We hope for a large attendance of women 
at the Central Convention. Begin now to 
make your plans to be there. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





The Executive Board of the General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church will meet in 
regular annual session, in Dayton, Ohio, on 
Monday, October 19, 1925, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The meeting will be held in the Chapel of 
The Christian Publishing Association Build- 
ing, corner Ludlow and Court Streets. 

(Signed) D. B. ATKINSON, 
Vice-president General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church. 
(Signed) J. F. Burnett, 
Secretary General Convention, 
of the Christian Church. 


The General Board of the Christian Church 
will meet meet in regular annual session, in 
Dayton, Ohio, on Thursday morning, at ten 
o’clock, October 22, 1925, and will continue 
its sessions until the purpose for which it 
meets is accomplished. The place of meet- 
ing is The Christian Publishing Association 
Building, corner Ludlow and Court Streets. 

(Signed) D. B. Atkinson, 
Vice-president General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church. 
(Signed) J. F. Burnett, 
Secretary General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


Conference Dates 
York and Cumberland—Meets at North Saco, Maine, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, October 2, 3, and 4, 
1925. President, Rev. N. M. Heikes, Freedom, N 
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H.; Secretary, W. G. Moulton, York Village, Mai 
Church Clerk, Annie Libby, North Saco, Maine.’ 


Remittances for August, 1925 


Whole Number of Remittances .................. 67 
From Churches 
General Convention 
Foreign Missions 
Home Missions ............. 
Christian Education 
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From Sunday-schools 
Foreign Missions 
SI Ss cece thedieees ccs 
Carversville Orphanage 
Relief Funds 
From Conferences 
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From Personal Gifts 
General Convention 
Franklinton College 
Relief Funds 


Received for Relief Funds, August, 1925 


Near East Relief 
Beaver Chapel ler Ind. 


Gulf Mills 8. Sa. 'Pae ore. 88 

nsonia §. S., rte 8, 9, and 1, Ohio ...... 28.9) 

Eaton Church and S. s., Ohio 9 het Ce edaiat 11.50 
Personal Gifts 
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Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, ‘General Secretary 





Reaching Our Goal 


HE budget of the Christian Education 

Department is $40,000, needed for our 
College and general Christian Education 
work, $25,000.00 of which is for higher edu- 
cation. In order to reach this goal the com- 
ing year, it is necessary for each local 
church to contribute an amount equivalent 
to at least forty cents per member. In 
looking over the offerings for the past year 
it is found that a number of churches have 
met and exceeded this goal up to this date. 
The church contributing the largest amount 
to Christian Education was the Irvington, 
New Jersey, Church, with a membership of 
400, and an offering of $240, or sixty cents 
per member. The largest amount per capita 
was given by the Maryland Church in the 
New York Eastern Conference which re- 
ports eight members and gave an offering of 
$29.83, or $3.73 per member. The Defiance 
College Church comes next with an offering 
which will average $1.49 per member—a 
splendid showing for our educational center 
of the Central Convention. 

Many other splendid showings were made 
which cannot be included here in detail. 
The following churches deserve special men- 
tion because their offering reached or sur- 
passed the goal: 

Kittery Point, Me.; Amesbury, Mass.; 
Plainville, N. Y.; East Hounsfield, N. Y.; 
Fairview, Pa.; Riverdale (Dayton), Ohio; 
Springfield, High Street, Ohio; North Rush, 
New York; Danbury, Conn.; Huntersland, 
N. Y.; Maryland, N. Y.; Toronto, Bathurst 
Street, Ontario; Irvington, N. J.; Dewitt- 
ville, N. Y.; Antioch, (Ohio Eastern); De- 
fiance, Ohio; Vaughnsville, Ohio; Goshen, 
Ind.; Shiloh, (Northwestern Indiana); To- 
wanda, Kansas; Richmond, Va.; Portland, 
Indiana; Good Hope, (Northwestern Kan- 
sas); Oronoque, Kansas; Stanfordville, N. 
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Y.; Earlston, Pa.; East Springfield, Pa.; 
and Harrod, Ohio, came very close to the 
goal. 
At least fifty other churches made very 


significant gains over the previous year’s 
offering, and one hundred and forty-five 
churches, which did not make any offering 
last year, contributed during the past year 
to the work of Christian Education, making 
a total of four hundred and fifty-two 
churches contributing this past year. 

Reports to the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion at its meeting in October will show, be- 
sides a substantial increase in the offering 
proving a growing interest in this important 
work, progress along all lines. There will 
also be evident great needs—for our colleges, 
in Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor 
work. To meet these needs, the Christian 
Church should meet the budget $40,000 on 
Christian Education Day, November 1. It 
is not too soon to begin to plan for that 
day and to work toward the goal for your 
church. Special literature is being prepared 
for the use of all pastors and Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor workers to inform 
all the members of the Christian Church 
about what our Christian Education Depart- 
ment is trying to do, and for what the offer- 
ing will be used. 

Will your church be a banner church next 
year? 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





A New Biblical Pageant Play 


’M not a father—I’m a bank,” complains 
the busy business man in the pageant 
play, “The Dream That Came True.” 

And it may also be said that his wife, Mrs. 
Walden, is less a mother than a club-woman. 
And their family—whew! 

It is a very natural and human set of 
events and changes into which the authors 
bring their characters in “The Dream That 
Came True.” It is a very good selection of 
a vehicle for stewardship teaching. There 
are speaking parts for children, youth, and 
grown-ups, and the pageantry brings the 
total number of people in the action up to 
thirty. 

Cain, Abel, Gehazi, Naaman, the foolish 
farmer, rich young ruler, three servants, 
lord of talents, widow, and ten virgins all 
appear. Yet the staging is simple as befits 
a religious play and the production could 
very well be made into a service of worship. 
The United Stewardship Council sponsors 
the play—The New Christian Steward. 

Order from The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, Dayton, Ohio, Fifteen cents per 
copy. 


Urges Most Modern Financial Methods 

Paul S. Denison, Norfolk, Va., secretary 
of the finance committee of Christian 
Temple, says, “Once a church adopts the 
annual every-member canvass plan I am 
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sure it will never give it up.” And he gives 
the reasons why. 
A few of its advantages are— 
1. The personal call made by the canvassers. 
a. Binds the membership closer together. 
b. Gives an opportunity for heart-to-heart talks. 
c. Report of unusual circumstances in any home 
may be made to pastor. 
d. Gives opportunity to present both parts of the 
budget in the most effective manner. 
2. No one is sligh 
a. Gives every one—man, woman, child—a chance 
to subscribe. 
b. It encourages personal giving rather than one 
subscription for the entire family. 
3. Contributions (per annum) are much larger. 
a. Much more can be given by giving weekly than 
annually, or spasmodically. 
b. It is easier to give regularly each week. 
ce. It is a thrifty habit. 
4. It is businesslike. 
a. Records may be kept more easily. 
b. Reports may be made easier and more accurately. 
c. Money comes in regularly, thus making it 
possible to meet all obligations promptly. 
d. The church and God’s work are bound to prosper 
under this method. 


Extracts From Letters 


Rev. R. G. Clark, Huntington, Indiana: 


The every-member canvass meant a great 
deal to our church. 

Helen Hauk, New Richmond, Indiana: 

I am sending my renewal pledge for the 
continuation of the Forward Movement 
work. I expect to send this amount as long 
as I live and can get the money. I feel 
that this is a great work. 

John J. Pitt, Norfolk, Va.: 

Tithing, I hope, has helped to make me 
feel humble. Were I not giving definitely, 
systematically, there might be an inclination 
on my part to consider myself generous in 
my own conceit. In giving the tenth, I am 
made to feel that I am giving only the least 
that I should. 

5 


A Woman, a Garden, and 
a Little Boy 


WOMAN planted a garden but she 
worried about it. She watched it and 
watered it, and the seeds grew, but she wor- 
ried about it. From early to late she 
worked, uprooting the weeds, but she wor- 
ried about it. 
And when the harvest came, although 
the seeds of her garden yielded fruit in 
abundance, still she worried about it. 


You see she planted her garden to win 
premiums at the Grange Fair and that is 
why she worried about it. 

This woman had one little boy, but she 
didn’t worry about him. She clothed him 
and fed him, and he grew, but she didn’t 
worry about him. From early to late he 
played in the streets, but she didn’t worry 
about him. And when harvest time came, 
although the seeds of lying, smoking, and 
swearing planted in her boy’s heart yielded 
fruit in abundance, still she didn’t worry 
about him. You see there were no pre- 
miums offered at the Grange Fair for little 
boys and that is why she did not worry 
about him.—Selected. 


o 


Christ was the holiest among the mighty, 
and the mightiest among the holy. He 
lifted, with his pierced hands, empires off 
their hinges; he turned the stream of his- 
tory and he still governs the ages.—Richter. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Delightful Conference Experiences 


A TRIP to the Ohio Central Conference at 

Lees Creek, Ohio, in company with Revs. 
W. J. Hall and A. W. Hirby, was most in- 
teresting. This conference has one of the 
finest outlines of work to be found in our 
denomination. It is so shaped as to conform 
to our denominational plans. Its officials are 
progressive and enthusiastic. 

Our next conference visit took us to the 
Western Iowa Conference which convened 
at Fairview near Corning, Iowa, Rev. O. C. 
Huff pastor. Here we had the pleasure of 
presenting our Department of Evangelism 
and Life Service and also the other depart- 
ments of our general work. 

From here we went to the Northern Kan- 
sas and Nebraska Conference which met 
with the Meridith Church near Miltonvale, 
Kansas. The conference was well attended. 
A Boys’ and Girls’ Congress was organized. 
Mrs. Jos. W. Fix did fine work with the 
children. 

Our next conference was the North- 
western Kansas at Oronoque—the home of 
Rev. C. E. Huff, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation. Here we made some five or six 
addresses. A fine response followed. It isa 
real pleasure to speak to these appreciative 
people. . 

From Oronoque we went to the Southern 
Kansas Conference which met at Pleasant 
Hill Church near Arlington, Kansas. Here 
Rev. Burley Cole presided over the confer- 
ence and Sister E. Rasmussen is the efficient 
secretary. Two new members were received 
into this conference by transfer—Rev. R. L. 
Hendrickson, pastor at Towanda, and Rev. 
B. S. Barton, pastor of the local church. 
This is a small conference in numbers, but 
big in enterprise and program. 

At all of the above conferences we found 
the torch of evangelism burning brightly, 
and we prédict a big increase in soul win- 
ning this year. 


Spencerville, Ohio, Dedicates 


UR church at Spencerville, under the 

leadership of Rev. J. A. Albright pastor, 
has recently enlarged its Sunday-school fa- 
cilities. An addition was made costing 
$2,457.42. On Sunday, September 138, the 
new part was dedicated. Your Executive 
Secretary spoke three times during the day. 

At the close of the morning service the 
pastor asked for pledges to cover all in- 
debtedness. In a few minutes nearly the en- 
tire amount was pledged. At the close of 
the afternoon service the amount needed was 
oversubscribed, and the pastor and people 
read the dedicatory service. This church 
now has a fine equipment and is doing ex- 
cellent work. 
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: Paul in Athens 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4, 1925 
Acts 17:16-34 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.—Acts 17:28. 


ae 
4 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, September 28—Paul in Athens. 
Acts 17:16-21. 
Tuesday, September 29—Paul on Mars 
Hill, Acts 17:22-34. 
Wednesday, September 30—Elijah on 
Mount Carmel. 1 Kings 18:30-39. 
Thursday, October 1—Daniel in Baby- 
Dan. 5:17-28. 
at Bethel. 
Amos 4:4-13. 
Saturday, October 3—Peter at Caesarea. 
Acts 10:34-44. 
October 4—The Omnipresent 
Psalm 139:7-12. 


lon. 
Friday, October 2—Amos 


Sunday, 
God. 











A PROGRAM OF WORSHIP 
Psa. 137:5-12—Recited by a traveler. 
Silent Prayer. 


Hymn Prayer—‘O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee,” No. 202 in “Worship and 


Song. 

Acts 17:22-34—Paul’s speech recited by 
some young person studying for law or 
ministry. ; 

Prayer—By teacher of young men. Thanks 
for God, the creator and life-giver, and 
Jesus, who came that we might have 
abundant life, and prayer that the nations 
of the earth be brought to a knowledge of 
the true God. 

Hymn—"‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” No. 209 in ‘“‘Worship and Song.” 

Teaching Period. 

Secretary—Achievement for the day. 

Superintendent—Cheer to those promoted to 
new departments. 

Hymn—"Faith of Our Fathers,’ No. 204 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Benediction—The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee, etc. 


Restless Paul 


UT what a difference his restlessness and 

ours. He was waiting for Silas and 
Timothy. Waiting people are usually un- 
easy and irritable. Listen to them in the 
railway depots, and when the train is de- 
layed. Or visit them when they have been 
“detoured” by some circumstance. But 
waiting to.Paul was opportunity to carry on. 
Synagogue or market place, wherever men 
would listen, he would tell them of Jesus. 


Idle Hair-splitters 


Well, probably some men ‘spend too much 
time on the golf course, or tennis court, 
but here at least they may be finding health. 
But .these Greeks found their delight in 
loafing around arguing anything that could 
be discussed. Their minds were itching for 
some new thing to talk about. It is a long 
way from Socrates and his disciples to this 
bunch of sensation mongers. 

Very Religious 

The old versions give a very misleading 
translation here. They say “too supersti- 
tious.” If Paul had started like that he 


would have been howled off the stage. He 
was too much of a gentleman and too skill- 
ful in his approach. They were very re- 
ligious, worshiping almost countless gods. 


_ But to be religious is not necessarily to be 


Christian. Many things are done in the 
name of religion even in churches or tents 
or groves, that are as pagan as an African. 
Jesus was terribly in earnest, but he never 
slopped over. Is your religion Christlike? 


To an Unknovyn God 


How pathetic this seems. For fear they 
would miss some god, they were worshiping 
an unknown. In many parts of the world 
today eager hearts are worshiping the un- 
known, and they will continue to do so until 
we take to them the true God. They tell 
of an old man in the highlands of Japan 
who when told of God said that he had al- 
ways felt that there must somewhere be a 
God like that. O Zion, haste. 


God Dwelleth not in Temples 
Made With Hands 


They could see the vast buildings erected 
to house their gods, and these gods were 
made by hand, and food was left in front of 
them. But God, while he dwells in these 
bodies as sanctuaries, filleth all in all and 
is not made but he is, as the word “Jeho- 
vah” indicates, and “he that cometh unto 
God (our God) must believe that he is.”” 
God is spiritual and eternal. 

He Made of One Every Nation of Men 


What a conception for a Jew and what a 
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conception to present to Greeks for to them 
all others were, respectively, Gentiles (or 
dogs) and barbarians. Here Paul has taught 
the essential fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. No one can have this 
sublime conception of God and man and be 
other than missionary. 


That They Should Seek God 


So the Jews were not the only people 
whom God was seeking to entice to know 
him and to love him. The Ninevites were 
dear to him, as all nations were and are. 
A Jew is no more precious in the sight of 
God than an Italian or Roumanian. 


Not Far From Each One of Us 


What a pity that we should be lonely 
when God is so near, and how pathetic that 
we should ever be weak and powerless when, 
if we would but lift our trolley of faith, we 
could be made throbbing dynamos. How 
awfully sad, too, that he should be so near 
to the millions of Japan and they be utterly 
ignorant of it, because we have never told 
them. 


We Are His Offspring 


And Paul was here quoting their own 
poets. Well, if we are the offspring of such 
a God as Paul has here presented, then what 
kind of lives should we live? 


Repentance and Resurrection 


This is the climax of Paul’s speech, as it 
must ever be the summit of our faith and 
teaching. We may not all believe in the 
Resurrection in the same way, or believe in 
the same evidences of repentance. But if 
anyone is going astray he just must change 
his viewpoint as surely as did the prodigal 
son, and there must be a resurrection life for 
us or all human life is a mockery and a 
sham. 


How Can Our Society Benefit Our Community? 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 4, 1925 
Matt. 5:13-20 (Consecration Meeting—Rally Sunday) 

BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have the prayer-meeting committee make a survey 
of your community and find out what needs to be 
done. Perhaps there is some way in which you may 
beautify your church building or grounds. Perhaps 
your primary department in the Sunday-school needs 
a sand table or a blackboard or other equipment that 
they are unable to buy, and the society might be 
able to purchase these for them. Are there young 
boys and young men who are on the streets nights and 
no clean wholesome recreation provided for them? 
The society might open and conduct a game room 
and reading room for them. This room might be 
kept open certain nights in the week, if you could 
not keep it open every night. Perhaps there are race 
problems you might help solve. Perhaps there are 
playgrounds you might assist in running. 

After your survey discuss the needs of your com- 
munity and see how you may be able to contribute 
to the solution of the problem. Discuss these prob- 
lems in the meeting. There may be homes for the 
unfortunate in your community that you could visit 
and entertain the inmates with a musical and literary 
program, or minister to their spiritual needs by hold- 
ing a religious service. You may find the aged and 
infirm and sick shut-ins to whom you might minister 


and thus benefit your community. These could all 
be discussed in your meeting. Ask the mayor of your 
town or city to be present and tell you how you 
might benefit your community. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


Y a Christian Life. Eph. 5:8-16. No one 

can live a genuine Christian life in a 
community without benefiting it. Perhaps 
there is no greater need in the communities 
of our land than earnest men and women > 
who will live as Christ would were he there. 

By Open-air Services. In many of our 
communities great good might be done 
through open-air services. In practically 
every town, village, and city, there are per- 
sons who will not go into the church build- 
ing in order to attend a religious meeting; 
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but who may be reached by an open-air 
service. 

Many of the people whom Christ reached 
were reached through open-air services. We 
would do well if we followed his example in 
this respect a little more closely, as well as 
in others. Here is an opportunity to benefit 
our community. 

By Personal Evangelism. The supreme 
way of benefiting the community is by 
bringing sinful men and women into right 
relations with Jesus Christ. Every Chris- 
tian Endeavorer can do that if he will. We 
all know people in our community who are 
not Christian. We can at least try to win 
them to Christ. Perhaps they are waiting 
for us to win them. It may be possible that 
we are the ones God is waiting for to bring 
these lost ones in our community to Christ. 
What if we fail them and fail God and they 
are lost to his Kingdom and to eternal life? 

By Fervent Prayer. 1 Tim. 2:1-8. There 
is danger that in these days of organization 
and these days of materialistic thought that 
we come to rely upon organization and ma- 
chinery instead of upon God. In the early 
days of the Church those Christian disciples 
depended upon God and prayer, and what 
marvelous things they brought to pass. I 
have just finished reading the adult foreign 
mission study book for this year, “Prayer 
and Missions,” and as I read of the wonder- 
ful things that are being wrought on the 
mission fields today by the same God given 
means—prayer—lI resolved that I was going 
to give more time to prayer in the days to 
come. Are there evils in the community 
that you would like to see eliminated? Do 
not work less but pray more. 


By Good Citizenship. The men and 
women who really desire to see their com- 
munity better, will certainly strive to live 
the best kind of citizenship in that com- 
munity that it is possible for them to live. 
A bettered community always means a 
bettered citizenship. The Christian should 
always seek to be a model for others to 
pattern after. Good citizenship, however, 
means more than a passively good citizen- 
ship; it means an aggressive good citizen- 
ship, seeking to right the wrongs and 
remedy the evils that may exist in your 
community. 

Matt. 5:13-20. “Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” Salt is a preservative. Christians 
are to be the means of. preserving the high 
moral tone of the community in which they 
live. They should see that there is no re- 
trogression in the moral life of their com- 
munity. The influence of a Christian’s life 
should be such that it will be difficult for 
any evil that would seek to fasten itself 
upon the community in which he lives, to 
secure a- foothold. Our Endeavor society 
ought to be such an influence. 

“Ye are the light of the world.” Light is 
not only preservative, but it is restorative as 
well. Light not only destroys the germs 
of disease, but it energizes the germs of 
health. The community needs not only the 
exercise of the preservative power of our 
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Christian lives, but it needs also the exer- 
cise of the restorative power of Christianity. 
Christianity at its best is both negative and 
positive. If we would benefit our commun- 
ity the most possible, let us see that we are 
light as well as salt, and that our light 
shines brightly. 

V. 19. No community is at its best when 
any law is lightly esteemed. Therefore we 
should, by our example and by our precept, 
seek to bring the citizenry of our community 
to the high level of faithful observance of 


God’s laws and also the faithful observance . 


of human laws. 


By Way of Illustration 


Arthur Smith, the noted writer and mis- 
sionary, chose a little village in China for 
his life work. He has enlightened thousands 
by his books, but he has lived himself into 
the lives of those Chinese villagers, and 
through them out into the life of the nation 
and the world.—F rom Christianizing Com- 
munity Life. 

A few years ago one college graduate was 
sent to proclaim Christianity in the neigh- 
borhood of one of our great national in- 
dustries. What did he find there? “Whisky 
Row” with its long line of saloons lying in 
wait for the pay envelope of the worker; 
the gambling system of the city luring the 
wives of the workers into “playing policy;” 
houses in which children died every year 
from unsanitary conditions, until the death 
rate of the ward was twice that of any other 
in the city;.no rooms in the school above the 
sixth grade’ because the children must go to 
work; a higher delinquency rate than any 
other ward in the city. How could he be 
a true preacher of the gospel unless he set 
himself to change these unchristian com- 
munity conditions? Through the efforts of 
this preacher and his church in that great 
industrial community the gambling system 


e was destroyed. Child labor laws opened the 


closed rooms in the schools. Municipal 


Saying “Boo” 
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sanitation reduced the death rate. Organ- 
ized recreation cut in half the delinquency 
rates. 

To Christianize the community life means 
to permeate all its activities and relation- 
ships with the principles and ideals of Jesus. 

At the center of community life, the world 
over, among all the races of men, there 
stands the family. It determines the char- 
acter of community life. Those who would 
Christianize the communities of the world, 
must raise family life to its highest terms. 

The cry for social righteousness is a cry 
for family righteousness. The records of 
juvenile lawlessness trace back into homes 
where the family life has broken down. 

Just as the wounded retard an army’s 
progress, so the weak hold back community 
life in every land and time. They are 
present today in every community, their 
pallid faces in the bread lines of our cities, 
their tragic struggles recorded on our 
charity books, their weary lives hiding in 
the barren rooms of our villages. The com- 
munity has a duty toward them all. 

It is folly today in most communities to 
be fighting evil alone and single-handed, for 
evil is socialized and mobilized. The only 
effective way to meet it is to organize all the 
forces of good. Organized team work is 
what is needed. 


For Discussion 


What real difference does Christianity make in home 
life in America? 

What forces are working actively against child wel- 
fare in your community? How may these be over- 
come? 

What conditions are working for the welfare of 
the child in your community? How can our society 
aid these conditions? 

What is the worst condition for which our com- 
munity is primarily responsible? What can our so- 
ciety do to correct this evil condition? 

What is the worst form of amusement run for 
profit in our community? How can we better this? 

What is the worst condition in our town for which 
deficient homes are responsible? What can our so- 
ciety do to remedy this evil? 

How many persons were convicted of crime in our 
community last year? How many were juvenile de- 
linquents? What can our society do to decrease the 
number of juvenile delinquents? 


to the Indians 


A Story 


BY ALLAN BURDOCK 


built of huge logs, and from the top 

of the wall cannon pointed in all di- 
rections; and up the hill hurrying, hurrying 
came the settlers from their log cabins, for 
word had come that the Indians were on the 
warpath. Prudence, one hand fast in her 
mother’s, the other in her brother Joseph’s, 
skipped along over the ground in double 
quick time, and behind them, his brows 
knitted sternly, strode her father with a 
great gun over his shoulder. 

On each side of the path trees with mov- 
ing, fluttering shadows towered high above 
little Prudence’s head. Her eyes bright with 
excitement watched them fearfully; at any 
moment a fierce Indian’s face might appear. 
At any moment! 

However, no Indian’s face appeared, and 
the fort was reached in safety. “Not an In- 
dian got us, not a one,” caroled the little 
girl triumphantly as the bars were locked 
fast. 

Inside the fort a bedlam of voices exclaim- 


A T the top of the hill stood the big fort 


ing, wondering if the Indians were really 
on the warpath or if this would prove a 
false alarm like the last time. Prudence’s 
father and mother joined the throng of ex- 
cited settlers, leaving Pru in the care of 
her brother Joseph. Every few moments 
the gate of the fort would be thrown open 
to allow new families to enter, then shut 
quickly and barred securely. Very thrilling 
it proved to little Pru, so very much so that 
Joseph just couldn’t drag her away from 
the entrance. j 

Nearly all of the families Pru knew, and 
she’d squeal out their names as they rushed 
in. Hopping up and down holding fast to 
Joseph’s hand, she’d greet them wildly, 
“Hurray, hurray!” Really the little girl 
seemed to enjoy the excitement; her eyes 
danced with a sort of an impish glee. 

But quite suddenly her eyes stopped 
dancing—just as the great gate opened to 
a big rush of settlers, too. There must have 
been a score at least this time. But Prudence 
didn’t scream out her wild little greeting. 
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No, she gave a quick dive out of Joseph’s 
hand, a dive through the crowd—out of the 
fort itself. And Joseph, reaching frantically 
for the little gray dress, missed it and tore 
wildly after her. 

And in all the excitement not a soul saw 
them go, and quickly, very quickly the gate 
was slammed shut as before. 

Down the path toward home ran Pru- 
dence. Tears rained down her cheeks. “My 
kitty, my poor, little kitty,” she was sobbing. 
Fast, oh, very fast ran Pru. But Joseph, 
twelve years old, ran faster. His hand came 
down on her shoulder; the next minute she 
was struggling in his arms. 

“The Indians shan’t get my kitty; they 
shan’t, they shan’t,” raged Pru, kicking and 
fighting like a little wild thing. ‘Lemme-go 
—lemme go!” And hurling herself loose, off 
she darted. 

Poor Joseph! He didn’t want to make 
Pru scream and attract any lurking In- 
dians. Expecting every moment to hear an 
arrow whiz by his head, he raced along be- 
side her till they reached their home. And 
there, curled up on the settle lying close 
against the sampler Prudence had been 
working when the warning came, lay Pussy 
Snowball, her white tail with its coal black 
tip curled gracefully about her. Purring, 
actually purring, comfortable and happy as 
you please. 

“Dear, darling, darling pussy,” cried Pru- 
dence hugging the soft ball to her. “You’ve 
got to come to the big old fort, straight 
this minute.” 

But Joseph, who had been peering fear- 
fully out of one of the windows (oiled paper, 
they were in those days instead of glass) 
turned and pulled the little girl to the floor. 

“Hush, Pru, hush,” he whispered fiercely, 
“not a sound; the Indians are watching 
down by the spring.” 

Leading Prudence, who still held tight to 
the kitten, down the ladderlike stairs to the 
cellar, brave little Joseph tried to calm the 
excited little girl. 

“Never fear,” he whispered, “Indians 
don’t attack until after dark when—when 
they think every one’s asleep, but before 
then we'll find a way to fool ’em. . You can 
fool Indians easy, easy.” 

“How?” Little Pru’s eyes began to dance 
impishly again. “How, oh, Joey, how?” 


How? Joseph tried his best to think of 


some of the many ways Indians had been 
fooled by the settlers. Anything they didn’t 
understand terrified them. But—poor Jo- 
seph! all he could think of was those silent 
Indians creeping, creeping like shadows 
around and around the house. 

The boy’s eyes scanned desperately the 
earthen walls of the dimly lighted - cellar. 
Yellow ears of corn, strings of dried onions, 
and over in the corner piles-of potatoes.and 
great yellow pumpkins. - - 

Pumpkins! Ah, they were what those two 
little girls over Plymouth way had used to 
save their lives. Why couldn’t he? He would. 

And the daring plan that Joseph presently 
worked out brought the leaping sparkles to 


Prudence’s blue eyes and the roses of excite- 
ment to her cheeks. “They won’t get us, not 
a bit they won’t,” she exulted in a loud 
whisper. “We'll walk straight through those 
old Indians and scare ’em to death.” 

“Hush,” warned Joseph as he dragged two 
of the pumpkins under the light of the one 
small window and began to dig out the in- 
sides with his big jack knife. 

Dig, dig, oh, so many digs it took before 
the pumpkins were ready for the faces to be 
cut in them. Outside as evening fell a wind 
rose, sending the dry leaves crackling about 
the house. Like crackling flames they 
sounded. Had the Indians crept up and set 
fire to the house? No, Joseph crept to the 
window and made sure they hadn’t. 

“Make the Jack-o’-lanterns awful, awful 
fierce looking,” urged Prudence as Joseph 
tackled the hollowed pumpkins once more. 

At last the preparations were all ready. 
Two fierce, ugly grinning Jack-o’-lanterns, 
two of their mother’s long kitchen aprons 
with holes cut a little below the waistbands. 
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OUR project is not to make college 
a pleasant place to stay for rich 
people who can afford the luxury. Our 
project is to make it a place which 
can serve by training the individual for 
the strongest brain and moral character 
that can be got out of that man, and if 
he cannot get a good moral character 
and brain we would rather he should 
go to some other place. We are en- 
gaged in the greatest problem which 
there is in the United States today: that 
is, the problem of teaching the youth 
who will be of the greatest influence 
in the country, to teach these men to 
see clearly and to think straight, to 
use their minds rightly and have broad 
sympathies, the sense of responsibility 
for their fellow-men -and the feeling 
that they are sent into the: world for 
the sole object of doing all the good 
they can with all the facilities with 
which nature has endowed them.—A 
College President. 
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“Now,” said Joseph, ‘“‘we’re—we’re ready 
to start for the fort; high time, too, for it’s 
getting dark.” erred 

Swiftly one,apron was tied around Pru- 
dence, covering her completely, just her eyes 
peeping out of the cut holes. The other one 
soon enveloped Joseph, all but his long black 
legs. Last of all the Jack-o’-lanterns were 
lighted and placed on the two children’s 
heads. 

“Hold tight to the kitten under your 
apron,” said Joseph. “I’ll hold your head 
on.” 

“And if an Indian comes I’ll cry, ‘Boo- 
boo!’ ” 

“Don’t cry anything!” urged Joseph, his 
face white and tense. Suppose the Indians 
by this time had heard about Jack-o’- 
lanterns, learned they were merely pump- 
kins, not fire spirit at all. Oh, how Joseph 
did hate to open that door! 

But open it he did, and the two fire spirits 
started up the path to the fort. Weird in- 


deed they looked, the glowing orange faces 
grining horribly into the growing dusk. 
And back among the trees—yes, they were 
there, those lurking Indians. Joseph could 
see them staring, staring. Were they 
frightened? It was too dark to see the ex- 
pressions on their painted faces. But—they 
were backing away. They were gone. 

Gone! Joseph’s heart beat high; his 
scheme was working. Prudence in wild ex- 
citement hopped up and down—bobbing her 
Jack-o’-lantern head nearly out of Joseph’s 
arm. 

“Keep still, Prudence,” warned Joseph, 
“and walk close beside me; we have a long 
way to go yet.” 

Then little Prudence calmed down a bit 
and tried to walk sedately at her brother’s 
side, but every minute her eyes veered from 
right to left, searching, searching among 
the trees for an Indian’s face. Why hadn’t 
she cried out “Boo” before? Next time she 
would. And Joseph, his arms aching, try- 
ing earnestly to keep the Jack-o’-lantern 
heads in place, wondered anxiously if the 
Indians were still watching—getting up 
courage to spring out at them. Then— 

“Boo—boo-” screamed Prudence. So sud- 
denly and oh, so loudly! And she ran 
straight out from under her fire-spirit head 
and ‘raced madly up the path. 

Joseph raced after her, holding desperate- 
ly to the two pumpkins. And behind him 
chased a big turkey, the “Indian” that had 
startled Pru into crying, “Boo.” But at 
last the fort could be seen. The gates were 
open, and men were pouring out of them, 
and there was mother, too! A moment 
more, and they were safe inside the fort. 

As for Pussy Snowball, she slipped from 
Pru’s arms and, darting over by. the fire, 
curled up on a soft coat there, and she be- 
gan to purr as comfortable and happy as 
you please.—The Continent. 


What Do You See? 


(Continued from page nine) 
would still have 444 churches without mis- 
sionary societies. Think of the field we 
have to work. Think what these 10,000 and 
more women are missing. 

I can see at least four reasons, and no 
doubt there are others, why the local church 
needs a missionary society: 

First. Because it offers to the women 
of the church an opportunity to put their 
Christianity into practice in a larger and 
finer sense—a chance to serve the world in 
a most happy and effective way. If you 
really get the missionary view, it is the 
world view, not just the local charity work 
which some folks get confused with mission 
work. 

The second reason that I see for the mis- 
sionary society is that it offers to the wom- 
ena fellowship and a relationship, such 
as no other organization within the church 
can give, with women of the whole denom- 
ination. The women in our churches where 
there are no missionary societies do not 
have that peculiar relationship and fellow- 
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ship that the missionary women have in 
the conference woman’s missionary board. 

All the women of our churches need the 
influence of the conference Woman’s mis- 
sionary board, and the only way to get it 
is by the missionary society. Your Ladies’ 
Aids do not offer a relationship outside 
your local church. Neither do your class 
organizations. Then why not have a mis- 
soinary society, and fully enjoy this larger 
fellowship? 

The third reason for a missionary society 
in your church is that through your confer- 
ence woman’s board, and our general Wom- 
an’s Mission Board, your women become 
a part of the great organized host of women 
who have caught the “broadening vision;” 
women who have a view out and beyond 
themselves, even beyond their own denomi- 
nation. The women of our missionary or- 
ganizations have a connection with the 
national missionary organizations—The 
Council of Women for Home Missions, and 
The Federation of Women’s Boards for 
Foreign Missions. 


The fourth reason why you need a mis- 
sionary society in your church is that mis- 
sions is the work of the Church, and we 
believe that the missionary society is a very 
helpful factor in the accomplishment of 
the purpose for which the Church should 
exist. Missions is the Church at work at 
the real task—the “Go Ye” task. 


Who would dare deprive our women of 
the privilege of being a part of the great 
host of “women who publish the good tid- 
ings?” Why should any ‘woman deprive 
herself of the chance for such fellowship 
and service as the missionary society of- 
fers? The missionary society is no small 
affair; it is a mighty organization with 
great influence and world-wide service. 

For three years I have been making re- 
ports of conference woman’s missionary 
boards, and I sometimes wonder, “Will we 
ever get any bigger?” What about the 
other churches—those churches that are 
without missionary societies? Who is to 
blame for this omission? The missionary 
society itself, which is the greatest organ- 
ization within the Church, is not to blame. 
Is anybody to blame? 


I would like to call the roll of the pastors 
of the churches that have no missionary 
societies, and hear what they have to say 
about it. Then I would like to get the 
reports and the experiences of the officers 
of our conference woman’s boards in regard 
to the matter; and then I would like to 
visit with some of the women in the 
churches that are without missionary so- 
cieties and hear what they have to say. 
Then, after viewing all that scenery through 
missionary glasses, I believe that I would 
have a pretty good idea as to where to 
place the blame for there not being a mis- 
sionary society in each of our churches. 

I would divide the blame and the respon- 
sibility into three parts. First, the pastors. 
Yes, Mr. Pastor, you have a right to your 
third in this matter. The second third is 
that of our conference woman’s missionary 
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boards; and the third third is that of the 
women of the churches without societies. 
The whole blame I would put upon the lack 
of co-operation between the three parties 
mentioned. 

Just now there comes to my mind the 
inscription which appears upon the monu- 
ment of Horace Mann, that every student 
of Antioch College has seen and read many 
times: “Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.” 

The thing that I want to say to the pas- 
tors, to the members of your conference 
woman’s board, and to the women of the 
churches without societies, is: Be ashamed 
to have another session of your conference 
with so few missionary societies within your 
bounds. In other words, get busy, and 
work together to increase your missionary 
forces. 

If 5,950 women of our denomination 
could accomplish the things that they have 
accomplished, what could not the 16,177 
women accomplish? Why should not every 
conference do its share in reaching the 
10,000 and more women who ought to be in 


A DEATH SONG 
LAY me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whah de branch ’II go a-singin’ as it pass; 
An’ w’en I's a-layin’ low, 
I kin hyeah it as it go, 
Singin’, “Sleep, my honey; tek yo’ res’ at 
las’. 


Lay me nigh to whah hit meks a little pool, 
An’ de watah stan’s so quiet lak an’ cool, 
Whah de little birds in spring 
Ust to come an’ drink an’ sing, 
An’ de chillen waded on dey way to school. 


Let me settle w'en my shouldahs draps dey 


oa 
Nigh enough to hyeah de noises in de road; 
Fu’ I t'ink de las’ long res’ 
Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’ 
Ef I's layin’ ‘mong de t'ings I's allus knowed. 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


the ranks? If we all worked together, 
could we not make missions live? 


The Minister’s Wife 


ER husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land.” 
“She looketh well to the ways of her 
household.” 
“Her children rise up and call her blessed; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


“She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 


So many times would her husband fail 
through disheartenment, but for her earnest 
words of encouragement. Troubles to him 
are mountain high until she makes them as 
a mole hill. She reminds him of the One 
who was acquainted with grief, and who 
carried our sorrows, and he takes new cour- 
age for the battle of life. 

When her husband would be alone with 
God that he may commune with him and 
receive from him a message for his people, 
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she religiously sees that no interruptions 
occur to break up his communion with God. 

She never feels sorry for herself. She 
is queen of the manse, and no tendency to 
self pity is ever permitted to cross her path. 
Rather she is always rejoicing that God has 
counted her worthy to be the helpmate of 
one whom he has called to bear his message. 

Many opportunities to render service come 
to her, as to none other; and she is ever 
responsive because of her love for her hus- 
band’s work. She enters heartily into his 
obligations as well as into his achievements 
in a way peculiar only to herself. 

She bears burdens all her own, but that 
does not hinder her in helping to bear all 
her husband’s burdens, and many of those 
in his congregation as well. No one under- 
stands her ability to bear so much and keep 
so optimistic, unless it be that she takes 
time to live so near the great Burden Bearer 
that she has a double portion of strength. 

Besides public and social duties without 
number, she finds time for study. She 
studies world problems; she daily consults 
God’s Word; she gives time to the study of 
her children that she may point them day by 
day to God, and to plan wisely for them the 
greatest future in the church, home, and 
school that lies in her power to supply. Her 
psalm of life and her lullaby song are far 
sweeter to them than the songs of all the 
“trained” singers they have ever heard. 


Though sometimes discouraged herself, 
this humble woman of the parsonage is op- 
timistic and strong enough withal to face 
her husband with a smile, to lift her chil- 
dren up to the heights of joy, and to help 
the world round about to understand the 
glory of the “more excellent way.” 

She is more than the minister’s “better 
half.” Really, the greater minister of the 
two is she. But never can her real worth 
be known until some day the minister must 
face the stern fact that the companion of 
his youth has been promoted to greater 
fields of activity. It is then that he tries 
to begin all over again. Te faces a tre- 
mendously problematic future in the home, 
the Church, the community, and a big, busy, 
unthinking world, to try to live and work 
without his old time, long time advisor and 
counselor. Ever so nearly right in her 
version of the affairs relating to the pro- 
gram of his work was she! In that solemn 
hour, as if in a world of strange realiza- 
tion he speaks, “Many daughters have done 
nobly, but thou excellest them all.”—W. G. 
Loucks, in The Christian Evangelist. 


o 


“No one of us is absolutely essential. We 
may pass away and the Lord’s work will 
go on. But it will go on the more readily 
if we prepare the way for it by doing our 
own very best while we live. For whether 
we are essential or not we should, each one 
of us, live while we do live as though we 
could not be spared from the place where 
the Lord has put us. Let the Lord do all 
the rest.” 
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The Children 


In Mother’s Footsteps 


I keep my dolly well and strong; 
I think it’s wise, you see; 

And so I’m treating her each day, 
As mother dear treats me. 


So every day I wash her face 
And gently comb her hair, 

And then I roll her round the block 
For sunshine and fresh air. 


And don’t you know she’s never been 
Ill for a single day, 
Because I give her proper food, 
Right exercise, and play. 
—Selected. 


The Frog’s Cousin 
F the doctor’s boys had not been mowing 
the grass, they might never have no- 
ticed him; for he was a little fellow, and 
he was trying hard to escape their notice 
when the lawn mower ran him down. 


Now he lay quite still, and Harry and 
Ralph looked down at him sorrowfully. He 
was only a toad; but, as Ralph said, he 
might have a wife and family waiting for 
him at home, and, anyway maybe even toads 
were some good in the world. 

The doctor was looking out of his study 
window, and he overheard them. 


“Bring him in, boys,” he called to them. 
“Maybe we shall be able to restore Mr. Toad 
to his family.” 

“Now, while I am trying to bring him 
back to life,” he said, “I should like for you 
to tell me what you know about a toad.” 


“He’s—he’s a kind of first cousin to the 
frog, isn’t he?” Harry asked doubtfully. 

“But a frog has a smooth skin and he is 
rough,” Ralph put in. 

“And he gives people warts when they 
touch him,” declared Harry. “That’s why 
we brought him in on a leaf.” 

The doctor laughed and looked at his own 
hands. “Then I seem to be in for it,” he ob- 
served. “I have touched him more than 
once in the last few minutes. What else?” 

“I’m afraid that’s all we know,” Ralph 
said, after a pause. 

“Suppose you look it up in the ‘Natural 
History,’” the doctor suggested. “When 
you come back, maybe Mr. Todd will be on 
his feet.” 

Sure enough, they returned in a few 
minutes to find the little fellow looking very 
spry indeed. 

“O, I’m so glad!” Harry exclaimed. “We 
wouldn’t want him to die now for anything. 
Why, we've found that toads are useful. 
The ‘Natural History’ says they kill more 
than their weight of caterpillars and bugs 
in a single day. We need him in the 
garden.” 

“How about the wart?” asked the doctor. 

“There isn’t much in that,” Ralph as- 
serted. “The book says that they have a 
liquid which roughens the skin when you 
get it on you hands; but then, that’s their 
only way of defending themselves.” 

“Because they haven’t any teeth, like the 


frog,” Harry explained. “Frogs have tiny 
teeth on their upper jaw and palate. A 
frog has a forked tongue, but a toad hasn’t.” 

“Good! Now I think our patient is ready 
to go. He can do duty in the garden for a 
few weeks longer, then he will be ready to 
take his winter’s sleep in some hole or 
burrow. Who will carry him out?” 

“We'll both go,” the boys exclaimed, and 
they took up the leaf to escort Mr. Toad 
out again. But just as they reached the 
last step he gave a flying leap and landed in 
a flower bed. Then he started away at a 
lively pace, as if to make up for the time 
lost. 

“Good-by, Mr. Toad,” Harry called after 
him. “Remember us to your family.”— 
Paul Suter, in Sunday School Times. 


Wag’s Choice 
GT your young bantams in before that 
storm reaches us,” father called to Hor- 
ace. “It is getting very dark.” 

A rumble of thunder sent Horace flying 
to house his pets before the rain came. The 
first big drops fell as he reached the kitch- 
en porch: 

“Not a minute too soon,” he said to his 
mother, 

“No, and here comes some one else who 
doesn’t want to be out in a storm,” she said, 
pointing her finger down the long lane. 

A half-grown collie was scampering to- 
ward them. The next moment he ran in 
at the open door and crouched in a corner. 

“Poor fellow! He’s afraid of the thun- 
der,” said father, coming in close behind 
the door. “Let him stay until the storm is 
over. Then he probably will go home.” He 
stopped to pat the dog’s silky head. “He’s 
a beauty. He must be a newcomer in the 
neighborhood. I never saw him before.” 

“IT guess he knows where he belongs,” 
laughed Horace. 

When the storm was over the dog made 
no move toward going home. If he knew 
the way, he didn’t seem in any hurry to go. 

“He must be lost,” said Horace. 

“He may have gotten out of a passing 
car,” mother suggested. 

“Or strayed from a new home somewhere 
around here and doesn’t know the way 
back,” said father. ‘“We’ll mention him to 
people and see whether we can find his 
owner.” 

The days passed and no one knew any- 
thing about “Wag,” as Horace called him. 
The collie seemed left on their hands for 
good. He was a friendly dog, as collies are. 
He trusted father and mother instantly, 
but he was shy of Horace. 

“He acts as if he were afraid of you,” 
said father, when Wag shrunk away from 
the boy’s friendly hand. 

“I know why! Some boy has teased him,” 
Horace declared. “A boy who would tease 
a dog is a mean kind of a boy.” 

Several days later a stranger called. 

“I’m a newcomer here,” he explained. 


“We moved to a place near the village this 
spring. When we came my brother gave my 
boy a young collie. He has disappeared 
and I hear—there he is.” 

Wag and Horace came around the house. 
Horace had an arm about Wag, who looked 
perfectly happy. The stranger noticed that. 

“T see the dog has chosen an owner who 
treats him right,” said the stranger. “My 
boy didn’t and I told him that I would give 
the dog away if he didn’t stop teasing and 
hurting him. Would you like to keep the 
dog, Sonny?” 

Horace’s shining eyes answered for him. 
The stranger laughed. 

“Take him, with my best wishes,” he 
said. “I think he has made a wise choice,” 
and with laughing refusal of thanks or pay 
he was gone.—Sunbeam. 


Mother’s “Little Happy Girl” 
(COME little Happy Girl!” 

Everybody loved Mildred, and wondered 
at the bright, sunny look in her face. “She 
always looks as if she were having such a 
good time!” said some one. “Yes,” replied 
Mrs. Ward, “that’s why I call her my little 
Happy Girl.” 

They were just starting on a pretty long 
journey. It was a hot day, and the cars 
were dusty. “I dread the trip,” Mrs. Ward 
had said to her husband; “but I shall have 
Mildred with me; that’s one comfort!” 

Mildred, who was only seven years old, 
was at first very much interested in looking 
out of the window, and seeing how the 
trees and fences hurried past, and how the 
hills away off seemed trying to keep up 
with the train. Then she saw that her moth- 
er was beginning to look warm and tired. 

“T’ll get some ice-water, mamma,” she 
said; and trotted down to the end of the car, 
returning with their little traveling-cup full. 

Now the baby began to fret; but his sis- 
ter soon had him crowing and kicking up 
his tiny feet with glee. 

An hour or two later the train came to a 
sudden stop. Something was the matter 
with the wheels. Mrs. Ward was worrying 
a little over the delay, when Mildred, look- 
ing happier than ever, cried out, “O, mam- 
ma, this is very interesting! There’s a man 
putting soap on the wheels, and they’re just 
sizzling and smoking! I guess we’re going 
ahead pretty soon,” she added, seeing that 
her mother seemed anxious. “And it’s 
ever so much cooler, mamma!” 

A benevolent-looking old gentleman in 
the opposite seat smiled as he met Mrs. 
Ward’s eye. 

“Your little daughter seems to have 
found the secret of happiness, madam,” 
said he, with a courteous bow. 

Mildred looked puzzled, but Mrs. Ward 
nodded pleasantly, and, as she stroked the 
brown curls, replied, “Yes, she’s mother’s 
little Happy Girl!” 

Soon after, they reached the end of their 
journey. 

What do you suppose was the secret?— 
Sunshine. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND | 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, September 8—The 
Junior or Cradle Roll Department of our 
missionary society held an interesting ses- 
sion at the home of Mrs. Lulu Tobey, our 
conference superintendent of Cradle Roll, 
recently, at which forty-three were present. 
It was intended to make this gathering a 
lawn-party, but the inclemency of the weath- 
er obliged them to hold their session under 
cover. Mrs. Tobey was equal to the occasion, 
however, and all were taken care of in fine 
shape. A pleasant and profitable afternoon was 
enjoyed by all and the interest in this branch 
of our work is increasing.—A very interest- 
ing song service was held just before our 
pastor took a well-earned vacation. Several 
solos, duets, and selections by our male 
choir were most efficiently rendered and 
heartily enjoyed by all.—We recently had the 
distinction of having two octogenarian 
preachers present at the same time—Rev. 
John H. Mugridge of the York and Cumber- 
land Conference, who has been a member of 
our church since November 8, 1859, and the 
pastor of this church in 1890; and Rev. Elvin 
K. Amerzeen, of the Rockingham Confer- 
ence, who has been a member of the Court 
Street Christian Church for more than fifty 
years, was pastor of our Kittery Point 
Church in 1897, and is now doing much effi- 
cient work as pastor of the Court Street 
Church, bidding fair to continue hale and 
hearty for many years yet. Truly the Lord 
eareth for his own.—Our pastor and wife 
have returned from a two weeks’ vacation 
which was passed with relatives in and 
around Bangor, Maine. The centennial an- 
niversary of the birth of this conference 
will be held at the old historical First Chris- 
tian Church at Wolfeboro, N. H., Rev. A. R. 
Webb pastor, October 5-7. A fine program 
has been prepared and you want to be there. 
—Amee. 


Kittery, Maine, September 9—Rev. John E. 
Everingham, pastor of the Second Christian 
of Kittery and Rye, N. H., Christian church- 
es, has tendered his resignation to take ef- 
fect October 11. Brother Everingham has 
served these two pastorates during the past 
four years with marked success. Many have 
been added to the membership and interest 
increased in all lines of church activity. It 
is with sincere regret on the part of the two 
societies that Brother Everingham feels 
called to give up the work, but after over 
forty years continuous service, often with 
two or more churches on his hands, he feels 
the need of relaxation, and it is understood 
he will pass the coming winter in Florida 
before taking up any other active work.— 
These two churches are now in need of a 
pastor to succeed Brother Everingham and 
are.open to any offer or candidate who may 
like to consider the place.—Alex Dennett. 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, September 14—The young people’s 
meeting last Sunday at Pleasant Valley 
proved a great ovation. Miss Eldredge was 
present and assisted Religious Education 
Secretary Christy, and Christian Endeavor 
Secretary, Miss Mary Mann. A number of 
churches from quite a distance were well 
represented. The initial steps were taken 
for a young people’s congress.—Rev. F. G. 
Bell passed this way today en route from 
his first appointment at Bethsaida, Indiana. 
—Rev. S. Price has been called to the pas- 
torate of the Bethsaida Church in Illinois 
for one-fourth time.—Rev. R. J. Ellis is mov- 
ing this week to Sumner to take up his du- 


ties there. He has been at Newton four 
years, during which time he has laid a splen- 
did foundation. There is great opportunity 
there for a fine work to-be continued. The 
Elder is a prince of preachers. The Newton 
people are loath to part with him. They are 
anxious to get in touch with another min- 
ister. Anyone interested write Mr. Henry 
Wilson, Newton, Illinois.—Pastor Piersall, 
assisted by Elder Price, is in a special meet- 
ing at Freedom this week. There is to be a 
Sunday-school picnic with the Bethsaida folks 
next Saturday.—The first Saturday in October 
the Mt. Olive and Willow Prairie church- 
es are to hold a joint picnic.—Pastor Chitty 
came this way today en route home from his 
Cottage Home charge. Next Sunday he will 
begin his new work at Burnt Prairie——The 
Southern Wabash Conference is to convene 
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A Book Worth While 


HE CURRENCY OF THE INVISIBLE” is 

a recent book published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company from the 
pen of Silas Evans, D. D., LL.D., 
President of Ripon College, Wisconsin, 
and is a spiritual interpretation of 
Christian stewardship. This book is 
not so much a class study book as it is 
for leaders, teachers, ministers, pro- 
fessors. There are five rich chapters. 
He shows how material things may be 
made to be great spiritual life build- 
ers. He emphasizes the exchange that 
we may make that will really enrich 
us; that life may be enriched by ex- 
changing things for ideals. One 
illustration will suffice: 





We hear a man _ sometimes 
speak with pride about “my car,” 
“my yacht,” “my bank account,” 
“my summer home.” The great 
life lived with God—in the future 
there will be more of them—will 
speak about “my missionary,” 
“my church,” “my student in 
college.” Many a Christian man 
could maintain a missionary on 
the proceeds of his superfluous 
automobile expense, and what. a 
great bargain this would be with 
life! 

This splendid book may be secured 
from The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, Ohio, for the pub- 
lisher’s price of one dollar. 

WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary 

Bureau of Stewardship and Pro- 

motion of the Christian Church. 
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with the Porterville Church October 6. Dr. 
Fletcher, from Toronto, Canada, is to be one 
of the outside speakers, as is also Dr. Doug- 
lass, 6f Urbana.—It was my privilege to be 
with the Rafetown Church last Sunday eve- 
ning and put on an illustrated lecture on 
the life of Christ. They have no pastor, but 
have some hopes of starting the work again. 
—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


Cobden, September 16—Am laboring at Wa- 
ter Valley in the Southern Illinois Confer- 
ence. There seems to be a great field in this 
conference for evangelistic and pastoral 
work. :I am open to calls wherever the Lord 
leads. I can hold a-number of meetings or 
take pastoral work in this conference if the 
calls are made. I,expect to work part time 
in the Illinois Conference. We hope to open 
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up some new fields.—Have attended the ses- 
sion of the Southern Indiana Conference at 
Haubstadt. This makes by forty-first ses- 
sion without a missing link. Have attended 
ever since d was ordained forty years ago. 
Hope to attend many more sessions.—Was 
called to sing for the Old Settlers at Newton, 
Jasper County, Illinois. Had a fine time.— 
A. H. Bennett. 


INDIANA 


Cynthiana, September 11—The Southern 
Indiana Conference, held with the Haub- 
stadt Church, closed today. It was the best 
of the eight which I have attended. Brother 
Hermon Eldredge was at his best, winning 
the good will of all who heard him and 
were inspired by his genial personality. 
One new member was received, Rev. Geo. 
Carr, now of Evansville, Ind. Bro. E. C. Hall 
was with us Saturday and Sunday, telling 
us of the colored boys and girls of Frank- 
linton College, and receiving quite liberal 
help for them.—The Haubstadt Church, we 
understand, has employed Rev. H. Vernon 
Winter, of Mound Valley, Kansas, as pastor 
for the coming year. He enters at once on 
the work.—E. E. Bennett. 


Greentown, September 7—Get acquainted, 
then say good-by. This seems to be the ex- 
perience with most, or at least some, of us 
preachers. The pastor agrees with the 
church that we had a very successful three 
years’ work at Crooked Creek Church.—We 
had our Sunday-school picnic, August 29, in 
a-beautiful grove one mile east of the church 
owned by Brother James Gray, our church 
clerk. We are thankful for the fine day 
God gave us for this occasion. Our neighbor 
churches and their pastors willingly came 
over and helped us with the program. The 
program was something like this: At eleven 
o’clock, handshaking and getting acquaint- 
ed; twelve o’clock, about four hundred gath- 
ered around the table and sang “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow;” prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Webster, of Logansport. The din- 
ner was enjoyed by all. Several baskets of 
good eats were taken to homes of the sick. 
At two o’clock every child of God refused to 
buy or sell ice cream, candy, or anything 
over the counter for the period of twenty 
minutes. This request was made by the pas- 
tor of the church. Our program lasted for 
almost two hours. Seven preachers of dif- 
ferent churches spoke five minutes each on 
the subject, “Church and Sunday-school 
Work.” Brother Smith, a song leader who 
sang for Billy Sunday a few years ago, was 
one of the talented visitors with us. We 
finished our program with a good song, ben- 
ediction, and handshaking.—The church and 
pastor worked together for three years. By 
the help of God we organized a Sunday- 
school and changed the preaching services 
from quarter-time to half-time. The pastor’s 
salary has been doubled, still doing better 
than that this year, it being changed from 
$360 to $480. The Sunday-school has an av- 
erage attendance of about seventy. Collec- 
tion runs from three to six dollars. All stay 
to hear the pastor preach every Sunday. 
The pastor has a good word everywhere he 
goes for Crooked Creek. I have changed my 
field of labor to Landisville Church, Eel 
River Conference.—The Raintown Christian 
Church had a home-coming on Sunday, Au- 
gust 30. This was one of our great days and 
long to be remembered. Five pastors were 
present, each one giving an address on church 
and Sunday-school work. The house was 
well filled in the forenoon. Rev. W. P. Kib- 
bey, Lebanon, Indiana, president of the 
Western Indiana Conference, spoke in the 
morning. Rev. W. H. Zenor, Lebanon, Indi- 
ana, secretary of the Western. Indiana Con- 
ference, spoke in the afternoon. Rev. C. E. 
Howard also spoke in the afternoon. These 
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brethren were all former pastors of Rain- 
town. The community gladly gathered at 
the church to hear those men speak again. 
Raintown always has a good word for its 
pastors. Mr. Fred Hegner, a man who has 
been in the Sunday-school work for over 
forty years, and Rev. Fred Armstrong, both 
of Greentown, spoke in the evening. The 
music was furnished during the day by 
Brother and Sister Dunnlap, of Greentown. 
The day’s work came to a close by singing 
“God Will Take Care of You.” The pastor 
with his committee arranged the program 
for this occasion.—P. W. Hunsinger, Pastor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elon College, September 10—The Elon Col- 
lege Church held its fourth quarterly con- 
ference last evéning. The conference was 
quite largely attended and first to last was 
full of the spirit of optimism. Plans were 
laid for a progressive enlargement and ex- 
pansion of the church’s program, particular- 
ly in the field of Christian education. The 
finance committee’s report showed the budget 
of the former year fully met, with all obli- 
gations paid and a small balance in the treas- 
ury. This report also showed that the budget 
for the new year had been fully subscribed 
with some members not yet having reported 
their subscriptions. The resignation of the 
treasurer, Mr. Harold Barney, was accepted, 
and a vote of thanks given him for his effi- 
cient services. Mr. Henry Peel was elected 
to succeed him. The pastor of the church 
was authorized to appoint two additional 
members for the finance committee, in view 
of: the fact that the church had added one 
hundred twenty-five additional members dur- 
ing the past year, the first year of Dr. W. 
S. Alexander’s incumbency. The director of 
Christian education, Mr. C. M. Cannon, gave 
a report of the year’s work, showing an in- 
crease of eighty percent in the Church 
School and its activities for the year, both in 
attendance and in finances. Dr. W. S. Alex- 
ander, Mr. Chas. D. Johnston, Prof. S. A. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. W. A. Harper, Mr. F. L. Gibbs, and 
Mr. C. M. Cannon were elected the church’s 
committee on Christian education for the en- 
suing year. It was voted that the Junior 
Church should attend the regular church 
sessions on communion Sundays and on oth- 
er special occasions. The pastor and the 
deacons of the church were constituted a 
committee on evangelism for the year.—Mrs. 
W. P. Lawrence was re-elected secretary of 
the church.—C. M. Cannon. 


OHIO 


Harwood, September 13—Rev. Warren H. 
Denison, D. D., of Dayton, our Stewardship 
Secretary, held a stewardship institute here 
beginning Tuesday evening, September 8, 
and closing Wednesday evening, which was 
of greaet interest and value to those attend- 
ing. We hear those say who attended each 
session: “It did me more real good than any 
meeting I ever attended.” We are grateful 
to the General Convention in providing us 
this means of instruction, which we believe 
every rural church needs, and we are hoping 
the Southern Ohio Conference, when it con- 
venes in October, will provide some group 
plan whereby the churches may get together 
in institutes, in the interest of the Christian 
Church. Dr. Denison gave our folks valu- 
able instruction in planning for our fir8t 
church budget and every-member canvass.— 
Rev. C. M. Cox, our pastor, because of ill- 
ness, attended only the Wednesday session 
of our institute-—Rev. W. V. Miller attended 
each session. Rev. W. S. Hoggatt was pres- 
ent both nights—Our young people and those 
interested in their work are planning to at- 
tend the young people’s meeting at Hamers- 
ville, Saturday, September 19.—Our ladies’ 
organized Sunday-school class had charge of 





Ernest M. Stires, Bishop Coadjutor-elect, of Long Island, says: 


The value of the religious paper in the home depends upon its contents and 
upon the intelligent and attractive setting forth of the material it contains. The 
mind and spirit need nourishment quite as much as the body, and | am convinced 
that there is a real desire in the homes of our land for religious literature which 
is interesting, instructive, stimulating. Those who are providing such reading are 
rendering a service of the highest importance; and thoughtful mothers and 
fathers, for their own sakes and for the sake of their children, will take care 
that amid all of the reading which is merely amusing or entertaining, there shall 
be found religious literature which shall inform and nourish, and which should 
persuade for high thinking and right living. 








the Sunday-school program August 30. The 
missionary offering was $13.50, a special of- 
fering for Franklinton. This class. also 
filled a box for Franklinton, valued at fif- 
teen dollars. Our young people have charge 
of the Sunday-school program September 27. 
—Giving to missions in our Sunday-school 
the last Sunday of each month has become a 
habit, thanks to: our superintendent, Mr 
Rufus Johnson.—Our Alice Burnett mission- 
ary society is still growing in numbers and 
interest. We now have twenty-four members 
and our Cradle Roll has thirty-two members 
enrolled.—We are grateful to Dr. Minton for 
the missionary message he brought to our 
church May 31 of this year, and to Dr. Den- 
ison for the wonderful stewardship message. 
—Sallie Brown. 


Bethlehem College Letter 


ETHLEHEM College and Academy, located 

at Wadley, Alabama, which has been in 
operation for the past two years, has started 
on its third year of regular work. School 
opened September 7, 1925, with a very good 
attendance. We had a very interesting pro- 
gram, opening with song and prayer. The 
mayor of Wadley, Rev. C. W. Carter, gave 
the welcome address, followed by Prof. Sul- 
livan, principal of Chambers County High 
School, who delivered a fine address. This 
was followed by a vocal solo by Prof. O. O. 
Fincher, who has full charge of the music 
for the public school and the college. 

Then came the address of the hour by U. 
S. Senator J. Thomas Heflin, who was in- 
troduced by Judge F. J. Ingram, of Ashland, 
Ala. The judge _ said that it was a dis- 
tinguished privilege to have the opportunity 
to present to the large audience a man of 
their own community—one of their own 
boys who had worked his way into the high- 
est law-making body in the world. With 
all the good things that the judge said about 
the Senator he did not say too much, for he 
took the floor and spoke for over an hour 
to the boys and girls about getting an edu- 
cation—how they could get it and what value 
it would be to them. It certainly was a 
great address and students entering upon 
their school work this year will look back 
upon this day as an epoch-making period 
in their lives where responsibility, oppor- 
tunity, and destiny of years were condensed 
in an hour. 

Bethlehem College has accomplished a 
great work already when she can attract 
the attention of such men as Sen. Thomas 
Heflin in such a manner as to cause him to 
step aside and think it worth while to spend 
an hour, or it may be to steal it from his 
busy life, to come to a small village like 
Wadley. - 

The work of matriculation took place in 
the afternoon and has continued ever since. 
New students are coming in every day. Ev- 
erything bids fair for a good year at Beth- 
lehem this year. ; 





- 


We have two new members on the faculty 
this year: Prof. Lance M. Jennings, of Gib- 
sonville, N. C., and graduate of Elon College, 
N. C.; and Miss Cecil Clardy, of Wadley, Ala., 
and graduate of University of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Rev. E. M. Carter, of Wadley, Ala. and 
graduate of Elon College, N. C., has been 
elected financial secretary of Bethlehem Col- 
lege and will take up his work at once. He 
is a man of wide experience with the pub- 
lic and we are expecting great things of 
him this year, and we know we will not be 
disappointed. Ss. L. Beougher. 

Wadley, Alabama. 


Eastern Osage Conference 


HE Eastern Osage Conference was held 

in Miller County, Missouri, at the Mt. Zion 
Church, four miles south of Tuscumbia, Au- 
gust 26 to 30. The writer was very much 
blessed with meeting with a very sincere and 
kindly disposed people, as they have in these 
outlying places. 

There seemed to be a dearth in the land, 
from want of rain; but not so when it comes 
to the spiritual blessings. They were alive 
and waiting, as the wise virgins, with their 
lamps trimmed and burning, to receive the 
blessings of the Lord, in season and out of 
season, as the case might be. 

The conference was distinguished for the 





A Top-notch Teacher 


Here is a volume to improve your 
personality. 


A teacher’s personality measures 
his success. Methods come and go, 
and are indispensable, but the greatest 
achievements are won through per- 
sonality. 

Primarily devised for Bible Teach- 
ers, still this book can be studied with 
unlimited profit by all teachers. 

For inspiration, effective effort, and 
general self-improvement, every good 
teacher will want this progressive and 
practical volume. 

Every teacher who doubts his own 
ability cannot afford to be without it. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
: ASSOCIATION 


Dayton, Ohio 
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reverent way that the people enjoyed the 
services. They are good singers, and with 
the help of Rev. Wm. M. Sooter, Jr., as a 
spiritual leader, they sang soul-inspiring 
songs, and were a rich favor and blessing to 
the meeting. There are so many things that 
I would like to say; but must forbear at 
this time, as space will not permit of it. 


Was happy to meet the Sooter family, and 
its three preachers, and have some heart-to- 
heart talks with them. The father, Rev. C. 
M. Sooter, has been the general mainspring 
to this conference. He is a sincere gospel 
preacher, having pastored and evangelized 
about all the churches, and engineered about 
all of the church buildings—something over 
eight in all. He has been materially aided 
by his brother and son, who are both min- 
fsters, and we believe faithful to the Lord 
and the brethren. 

The ministers attending were: J. E. Jones 
and wife, and F. M. Thomas, of Western 
Osage; C. M. C. Showalter, of Kansas City. 
Then the local conference ministers: J. D. 
Barnhardt, Tuscumbia; James Kelley, Dixon; 
C. M. Sooter, Iberia; Wm. M. Sooter, Sr., Ibe- 
ria; Wm. M. Sooter, Jr., Eldon, Mo. 


The writer had the pleasure of stopping 
with Presiding County Judge, Lee Chrisman, 
near Mt. Zion Church; David Bear, ex-pre- 
siding county judge, and his son, Maison 
Bear, of Tuscumbia. 

Cc. M. C. Showalter. 

3021 York Ave., 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


Central Iowa Conference 


HE Central Iowa Conference met at the 

Legrand Christian Church, August 27-30, 
1925. Rev. F. M. Strange, pastor of the 
Barnes City and Forest Home churches, pre- 
sided. Never, I think, did a conference start 
out more handicapped than did this one. Pr. 
L. E. Follansbee, pastor of the Legrard 
Church, was, and is yet, critically ill in the 
Methodist Hospital at Des Moines; and the 
wife of our Clemons pastor, Rev. R. L. Ray- 
bourn, was also lying very low in the same 
hospital, and passed away on the morning 
cf the 28th There two facts aione cast a 
gloom over the entire conference period. 
Then, too, our president, Brother Strange, 
was called home on Friday to preach a 
funeral sermon. 

But Dr. Fletcher was with us on Saturday 
and Sunday, and those who have heard him 
know just what he can do. He surely was 
the man for the place’at this conference, 
and brought us just what we needed, and in 
the way we needed it. The attendance, on 
Saturday and Sunday especially, was good 
in spite of the intense heat. 

We are hoping our churches—only five in 
number—may wake up to their opportuni- 
ties. Brethren, pray for the work in Cen- 
tral Iowa. 


Mrs. Maude Gaunt, Conference Clerk. 
Legrand, Iowa. 


Eastern Kansas Conference 


HE president, Rev. A. A. Mason, being 

called away on Friday, August 29, to 
conduct a funeral, no meeting was conduct- 
ed till Saturday morning. 


The fifty-fifth annual session of this con- 
ference met with Pleasant Valley Church, 
Wilson County, Kansas, with two ministers 
and secretary present. The Five Mounds and 
Elm City churches were represented by sev- 
en delegates. Rev. Mr. Dewey, the M. E. pas- 
tor from Altoona, Kansas, delivered the ser- 
mon on Saturday evening; Rev. D. R. Drake 
preached on Sunday morning; the president 
occupying the pulpit on Sunday evening. 
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A Scientific Man and the Bible 
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Can a Scientific Man Believe the Bible? 
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Can a Scientific Man Believe the Bible? 


Read a great surgeon’s answer in a great book 
A SCIENTIFIC MAN AND THE BIBLE 


By Howard A. Kelly, M. D., LL. D. 


Dr. Howard Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, is one of the greatest living 
surgeons and scientists. His name is known and honored throughout the civil- 
ized world. He tells simply and clearly what he believes about the Bible, and 
why. Over 30,000 special subscriptions poured in when these articles recently 
appeared in serial form—now ready in a book of timely and compelling interest. 


Be sure to add this timely, vital, encouraging, and permanently 
enriching volume to your home library, not forgetting friends 


who will be 


greatly pleased with the gift of this 


book. 


160 Pages. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 








By vote of the conference the Grant Mound 
and: Maple City churches were dropped from 
the roll as they had not reported for several 
years. Communications from two of our 
aged and afflicted ministers—Rev. George 
Burton, Hallowell, Kans., and Rev. T. C. Dar- 
nall, 414 W. Pioneer, Puyallup, Wash.—were 
read to conference and in appreciation of 
their thoughtfulness to write, the congrega- 
tion stood in prayer. Brother Darnall has 
had three strokes of paralysis affecting his 
throat and speech. These ministers would 
be glad to receive a few words of encour- 
agement from the brothers and sisters. 


In memory of the departed—Sister Hodson 
and Sister T. C. Darnall—the congregation 
stood with bowed heads during prayer. 

Some little concern was manifested in not 
receiving any word from our faithful min- 
ister, Rev. J. S. Masters, as he was always 
prompt to answer, and remember the session 
with his letter of encouragement. 


An offering of $7.57 was taken to apply 


on the $43.01 apportionment to Eastern Kan- 
sas Christian Conference on the Western 
Christian Convention. The remainder was 
left for the three churches to raise. 

The sum of sixteen dollars was sent for 


by members of the congregation. 


the General Convention. The time and place 
of meeting next year was deferred to the 
executive Board. 
Jennie P. Waugh, Secretary. 
Edna, Kansas. 


Richland, Georgia, Church 
Dedication 


HE new Christian Church at Richland, 

Georgia, was opened and dedicated Au- 
gust 30, 1925. Sunday-school was held at 
ten a. m., song service at eleven a. m., and 
the sermon was delivered by the writer. 

A fine dinner was served on the ground to 
a large company of people. 

At two-thirty p. m. the people again gath- 
@red in the church for the dedicatory serv- 
ices. Rev. E. M. Carter led the song serv- 
ice; Scripture reading from Solomon's Prayer 
(2 Chron. 6:12-21), by M. E. (South) pastor 
of Richland. The dedicatory address was by 
Rev. H. W. Elder, pastor. 

S. L. Beougher offered the dedicatory 
prayer, to which the whole congregation re- 
sponded with a hearty Amen. After this 
many heartfelt, encouraging talks were made 
The after- 
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noon services closed, Rev. E. M. Carter of- 
fering the benediction. 

Through the untiring efforts and supreme 
consecration and sacrifice of Rev. H. W. Eld- 
er, pastor, and J. H. Abell, J. R. Godfrey, and 
J. C. Tatum, members of the building com- 
mittee, the membership of the church, the 
people of Richland, and many others out- 
side, we have a Christian Church in Rich- 
land, Georgia, that all who contributed to 
may feel a pardonable pride in and one which 
the entire denomination should feel proud of, 
especially when we _ consider that it was 
through the unwavering faith and stick-to- 
it-ive-ness of Brother Elder and the little 
handful of members at Richland that we 
have a ten thousand dollar church—a fine up- 
to-date commodious brick structure—and 
they had it all paid for but three hundred 


dollars which was raised at the morning 
service before the church was dedicated. 

Its appearance is homelike, resembling 
that of a bungalow in style, with Sunday- 
school rooms on each side of the auditori- 
um and also in the rear with folding doors. 
On either side of the pulpit is a choir loft 
and just at the back is a baptistry and dress- 
ing rooms. It will seat over seven hundred 
people. The building is well lighted through- 
out. In addition to all this they have also 
purchased a new piano. Rev. H. W. Elder 
is loved and respected by all. His grandfath- 
er and father accomplished great things for 
the church, and Bro. H.W. Elder, besides his 
untiring efforts in pulpit work, has built 
twenty-two churches. May he live long to 
bless the world. Ss. L. Beougher. 

Wadley, Alabama. 


The Real Chinese 


BY STANLEY HIGH, IN “THE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT” 


that Chinese workmen are among the 

cleverest in the world. Without tools 
or modern machinery, with no educational 
advantages, deprived of modern means of 
communication, the efficiency of the Chinese 
laborer and his achievements are perhaps 
unequaled. What the Chinese have done 
with bamboo serves as a good illustration 
of that fact. Bamboo wood is common 
throughout much of China. Upon bamboo 
wood, therefore, the Chinese have relied for 
an amazing number of things. 

For example, the Chinese workman 
sleeps on a bamboo mat, with his head rest- 
ing on a bamboo pillow. In the morning he 
puts on bamboo shoes, eats a breakfast of 
rice and bamboo sprouts with bamboo chop- 
sticks. He smokes a bamboo pipe, sits in 
a bamboo chair, wears a bamboo hat, packs 
his belongings in a bamboo box and ties 
the box to a bamboo pole with bamboo rope. 
If he has a smattering of education he may 
write on bamboo paper with a bamboo pen. 
The boat on which he navigates the rivers 
is propelled by a bamboo pole, and covered 
with bamboo thatch. His little plot of 
ground is surrounded with a bamboo fence, 
which he may cultivate with implements 
partly of: bamboo. I even visited a mission 
school in China where the students, short 
of equipment, constructed for themselves a 
basket ball out of bamboo. 

But the Chinese workman is more than 
resourceful. With the materials at his dis- 
posal he has organized the economic life of 
the individual community with remarkable 
success. Most Chinese communities are al- 
most wholly self-supporting. Spinning, 
manufacturing, barter, and exchange are 
carried on within the walls of every city 
with little dependence on the world beyond 
the city wall. Communism, if it exists any- 
where in the world, can be found, in prac- 
tice, in many of these Chinese villages. 

The excellence of Chinese workmanship, 
as I have indicated, is seen in other direc- 
tions than in the maintenance of self-sup- 
porting community life. China’s city walls, 
for example, are architectural achievements 


T ina ¢ is hardly any denying the fact 


seldom surpassed. There are said to be 
1,700 walled cities in China. The longest 
of these walls is that surrounding the old 
city of Nanking, which is twenty-eight 
miles in length. I have walked a good many 
miles along that wall and, throughout most 
of the distance, its width would easily al- 
low two automobiles to pass. In certain 
places, the top of the wall is sixty or sev- 
enty feet above the city streets. All of 
the countless stones that went to the build- 
ing of this—and all of the 1,700 walls of 
China—were hand-hewn and carried into 
place without machine aid but by the toil 
of great coolie armies. Against the attack 
of modern artillery Chinese city walls could 
not long exist. But in a country where 
bandit bands are innumerable and where 
bandit weapons are seldom heavier than 
rifles, they afford a very real protection. 
So great is the reliance of the inhabitants 
of interior cities upon their walled defenses, 
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THE EFFECTS OF PRAYER 
LORD. what a change within us one 


short hour 

Spent in thy presence will prevail to 
make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms 
take, 

What parched grounds revive as with 
a shower! 





We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the 
near, 

Stands forth a sunny outline brave and 
clear. 

We kneel, how weak! 
full of power! 


We rise, how 


Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always 
strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

— we should ever weak or heartless 

e, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage, 
are with thee! 


—Richard Chenevik Trench. 
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that once the great gates are closed at sun- 
set the late wayfarer is obliged to camp 
outside the town unless—if he happens to 
be a foreigner or an official—he can per- 
suade the suspicious soldiers who guard the 
entrance that he has not come to rob the 
villagers. 

Not only are the Chinese resourceful 
workmen; they are business men of the 
first rank. The thrift and business astute- 
ness that is so characteristically Chinese 
is a part of the nation’s tradition. Confu- 
cius and his greatest disciple, Mencius, 
taught, in no uncertain terms, that the high- 
est good was that which brought material 
prosperity. The extent to which this teach- 
ing has been built into the life of the coun- 
try has led to an emphasis upon material- 
ism and a desire for wealth. Anyone who 
has had dealing with the Chinese will real- 
ize that, although scrupulously honest, the 
Chinese trader knows how to drive the best 
bargain and will not be content until he 
has succeeded. 

For a century, now, the Chinese have 
watched Western powers enter China, take 
over the control of every one of the na- 
tion’s great ports, establish their concessions 
in the best locations of the largest cities, 
patrol China’s rivers with their gunboats, 
and claim exemption, under extra-territorial 
privileges, from Chinese law. In addition, 
the customs collection, the collection of the 
salt tax—the most important tax in the 
country—and the postal service have all 
been under foreign domination. The ac- 
cumulation of these encroachments—coupled 
with the fact that the terms of the Wash- 
ington Conference have not, as yet, been 
carried through—combined to win the back- 
ing not only of the students but of these 
labor and commercial organizations as well. 

Another important factor is making for 
the unity of China in the present situation. 
Up to within a few years China has been 
widely disunited through the use of differ- 
ent languages in different sections of the 
country. Although mandarin was the of- 
ficial language of the government and spok- 
en, doubtless, by a majority of the people, 
the remaining millions spoke dialects as dif- 
ferent as French is different from English. 
In Fukien Province, alone, it is said that 
there are 100 dialects. 

More recently, however, the students have 
led a nation-wide movement to bring a com- 
mon language to the people. The develop- 
ment of an alphabet and phonetic script to 
supplant the ancient system of character 
writing has made rapid progress under this 
student leadership. Scores of magazines 
are printed in the popular language all over 
the country. The students, themselves, have 
sought to carry the new language to the 
people, with the result that vast numbers, 
throughout the whole country, who were 
formerly ignorant of what was going on 
are now being instructed and, in the present 
situation, are learning of developments and 
of their significance for the nation. 

With little question the anti-foreign 
movement in China will continue until im- 
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portant concessions are made to the de- 
mands of the Chinese. A conference of the 
Powers and China has been suggested, 
semi-officially, to consider all of the ques- 
tions at issue. The problem can hardly be 
met in. any other way, and certainly will not 
be met in conference unless, on all sides, 
a genuine spirit of conciliation develops. 
In the meantime, there is a very real obli- 
gation upon Americans not only to seek to 
understand the questions which this con- 
ference will consider, but to seek, further, 
for an understanding of the Chinese people 
themselves. The future of China may de- 
termine the rise of the fall of democratic 
principles in Asia. The people of the United 
States cannot escape the responsibility that 
rests upon them in their relationship with 
this great power that confronts America 
across the Pacific. 


The Origin of Sunday-schools 


ODAY, as we see the remarkable growth 

of Sunday-schools, it is not easy to re- 
member that years ago there were none. 

Although it may seem strange, ‘the He- 
brews had religious schools in connection 
with their synagogues as early as 71 B. C. 
Through the time known as the Middle 
Ages, other Christian organizations had 
Sunday-school instruction in the form of 
catechisms. In 1660, the Puritans estab- 
lished individual Sunday-schools in the 
country at Plymouth, and four years later 
at Roxbury, but these were not conducted 
on the lines that our Sunday-schools of to- 
day are. 


The real foundation from which our mod- 
ern Sunday-schools have originated did not 
begin till in 1870. Robert Raikes, a benev- 
olent publisher of Gloucester, England, 
started the first Sunday-school. One Sun- 
day he went through the suburbs of his own 
home city in search of a gardener, and being 
keenly interested in philanthropy of all 
kinds, he was grieved to see so many neg- 
lected children playing on the streets. 


They were ragged and dirty, and were 
rioting on the streets, “profaning the Sab- 
bath,” in Raike’s words. The sight made 
such a deep impression on the good pub- 
lisher that he thought it over and wondered 
what he could do to help these little folk 
realize the meaning of the Sabbath. At last 
he decided to hire several teachers to teach 
the children on Sunday and when his first 
school was opened it was known as _ the 
“Ragged School.” 

The teachers found it a difficult task at 
first to teach the ignorant little children, 
but they were patient and the results were 
amazing. They first taught the children 
their letters and then gave them instruction 
in the Seriptures, and every little child was 
eager to hear more of the wonderful stories. 

The good the children received from these 
simple lessons more than justified Raikes in 
his experiment, and when later such men 
as John Wesley and George Whitfield, and 
even the queen, took up the work, it spread 
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rapidly. A short time later Raikes pub- 
lished articles about the schools and the 
good they were doing, which aroused furth- 
er interest, and four years later the first 
organized Sunday-school in the world 
opened in London. 

When Robert Raikes died in 1811, there 
were four hundred thousand children at- 
tending Sunday-schools on definite plans, be- 
ginning almost immediately after the Revo- 
lutionary War. In 1824, a society of volun- 
teer workers in Philadelphia organized the 
American Sunday School Union and sent 
missionaries throughout the United States. 
In this way the organization established 
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INSIDE STUFF 
iu is in the inside stuff that 


makes golf players and not 
colored stockings and pretty 
pants. 

It is the inside stuff that makes 
the statesman and not frock coats 
and high hats, nor even a white 
string tie. 

It is the inside stuff that makes 
the great lawyer and not a ribbon 
tied to his glasses, and a ponder- 
ous manner. 

It is the inside stuff that counts. 

This is true in life. It is the 
inside stuff that makes the man. 
Christ said, “‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he."? You can- 
not expect to get straight think- 
ing from a crooked source. 

This is the reason Christ said, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
ye must be born again.” 

People who are not regener- 
ated cannot fit into the church 
life. They have not the spirit of 
the Master on the inside of them 
and without his spirit they have 
not the stuff that produces the 
Christian. 

Search your heart to see 
whether or not you have the in- 
side stuff that makes character. 
Christ said, “If ye love me, ye 
will keep my commandments.” 
The outside life is governed by 
the inside stuff. 


Get right with God. 


—First Baptist Church Bulle- 
tin, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
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thousands of new schools every year. In 
many cases these Sunday-schools have been 
followed by the organization of schools. 
Z. I. DAHVICE. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
o 





“We may feel like censuring a friend who 
makes failures, but, if we knew the severe 
struggle he is making to prevent more and 
greater failures, we would be more sparing 
of criticism and more prodigal of praise.” 

oO 


“It is a strange procedure to shut out the 
sun from your house to save your carpet. 
The sun means more to you than your 
carpet. Sell your carpet and let in the sun 
and thank God for health.” 
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Evangelistic Services 


John C. Bozell and 
Daughter 


Singing Evangelist and Pianist 





Member Winona Evangelistic Association 


Write for Dates, Terms and Recommendations 


JOHN C. BOZELL - _ Tipton, Ind. 

















Deaths 


In the death of Brother Henry Clay Phelps, the 
Parma and Greece Christian Church near Hilton, New 
York, lost one of its oldest and most highly respected, 
as well as one of its most useful members. Brother 
Phelps was helpless for many weeks preceding his 
death. He was born April 16, 1838, very close to the 
same spot where he lived at the time of his death 
on August 19, 1925. He was eighty-seven years, four 
months, and three days old at the time of his death. 
His whole life was lived in the village of North 





Greece. For fifty-two years he was in the general 
merchandise business at this place, the business now 
being conducted by a grandson, Walter Rowley. 
Brother Phelps was twice married. His first wife 
was Miss Philena Hicks, to whom. he was married 
December 28, 1859. The second wife was a sister to 
the first. Her name was Mrs. Emma E. Blakeman. 
She and Mr. Phelps were married December 25, 1900. 
Both wives preceded Mr. Phelps to the grave. To 
the first marriage four children were born. Only 
one lived to be grown, and she—Mrs. Herbert Row- 
ley—survives together with three grandchildren and 
nine great-grandchildren of Mr. Phelps. Mr. Phelps 
was choir director for many years at the Parma 
Church, and among the things that seemed to stand 
out in his mind mosi clearly as he neared the end 
was the recullection of the old gospel songs which he 
had so often sun. He was a life member of the 
Ministerial Aid and Benevolent society of the West- 
ern New York Christian Conference since June, 1890. 
He was also a deavon of the Parma Church and was 
a member of the board of trustees of the church 
as long as he was able tc do the work. He was a 
reader of The Herald many years. Those who knew 
Mr. Phelps best agreed that he was marked most 
strongly by the characteristic of simplicity. He was 
ever careful, also, to be as considerate with those who 
might chance to disagree with him, as was he to those 
who agreed with his views. 

The funeral services were held from the Parma 
Church on August 21, by the pastor, Rev. Edward M. 
Conway. Interment was in the family plot at the 
Parma Center Cemetery. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Henry Crampton, The Boys’ Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 
- Walters, 604 E. Davis St., Burlington, North 


. Crain, 293 Church St., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

. Bradbury, Tipton, Indiana. 

. Van Zant, Sulphur Springs, Indiana. 

. Ellis, Sumner, Illinois, 

. Lusk, 510 Christy St., Marion, Indiana. 

” Truitt, 201 Poplar Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

. Fletcher, Dewittville, N. Y. 

Page, R. R. A, Wabash, Indiana. 

A. B. Thornburg, Campbellstown, Ohio. 

N. W. Crowell, Jireh, Wyoming. 

S ~ Mahan, 400 E. Chestnut St., Olney, Illinois, 
Ewing, 1483 — Ave Columbus, Ohio. 

7. Pn ‘Beisiegel. Greentown, 

Lloyd Reich, Hartford Thestostcal Seminary, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 
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NOTICE 
This conference year I will be available to assist in 
Revival Meetings over the fifth Sundays. I could do 
either the preaching or direct the me ee 
J. J. BEISIEGEL. 
Greent » Indi 








MAINE CONFERENCE 
The Maine Christian Conference will hold its an- 


(Continued in third column page 23) 





